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BILLIARDS UP-TO-DATE 


CHAPTER I 
PERSONALITY IN BILLIARD PLAYING 


My object in writing this book is to instruct and interest 
all billiard players who desire to make bigger breaks 
and more of them; and I intend to do my part in my 
own way without regard to accepted theories or any- 
thing else except what I have learned from actual 
playing experience of the game. 

Thus, stroke by stroke, I propose to reveal what 
may be called the cue history of my life. It is not my 
intention to intrude with autobiographical details, 
beginning with my billiard boyhood and continuing 
with a dated record of matches and performances until, 
in 1928, I won both championships. Better “ take that 
as tead”’ and pass to “the business of the meeting,” 
which, at the moment, concerns personality in billiard 
playing. 

This, to my mind, falls naturally into two clear 
divisions. These ate—personal qualities which are amen- 
able to instructional influence and those which are not. 
For instance, no coaching can impart the ideal billiard 


temperament, whatever that may be. Never having 
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read a definition of it, here is mine, for want of a better. 
An ideal billiard temperament enables a man to excel 
when the balls run dead against him—the worse they 
run, the better he plays, in the sense that he gives of 
his individual best when occasion demands it. 

Obviously, pluck and grit are indicated here, and of 
that tate quality which will stand cold storage, so to 
speak. The splendid dash which does great things in 
the heat of an excited moment is altogether admirable, 
but it will never get you out of a tight corner in the 
beautiful game of billiards. It may seem brutal to 
suggest it, but I have a suspicion that the best of billiard 
temperament embodies some share of that deadly calm 
which men found useful when “ pistols for two and 
coffee for one” marked the dawn of an unforgettable 
sort of day. 

My simile fails in the essential that no personal risk 
is incurred on the board of green cloth, but the element 
of hit or miss for once and for all is much in evidence 
in both cases. And I do not think one can tender advice 
likely to steel a man who is up against his critical billiard 
moment. He is thrown on himself, absolutely, and at 
that I will leave it without comment, except to hint that 
I do not wish to foist “four o’clock in the morning | 
coutage ” on my peaceful profession. 

As I see it, this practical point emerges from the mist 
of temperamental analysis. Ability begets confidence, 
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and once a man has genuine confidence in himself, his 
temperament must be singularly unfortunate if it fails 
him in the stress of competitive play. Such cases have 
been known, but are much more rare than is commonly 
supposed. What actually happens is that a hard-fought 
battle strains the weak link in a man’s game to breaking 
point, and temperament is blamed for what is really, to 
put it bluntly, inability. Very few men funk so badly 
that hand, eye and brain refuse to function “in the 
pit’ with any approach to normal efficiency. Mostly, 
a man feels a lack of confidence sapping his playing power 
as he shapes at a particular stroke in a trying moment, 
and then he can be backed to. do amazing things to 
hasten his complete defeat. 

Thus it happens that a capable cueman fails at a 
stroke of such apparent ease that a gasp of wonder goes 
round the room. “How could he miss a shot like 
that?” The truth is that the shot, as a score pure and © 
simple, has not bothered him at all ; but some positiona] 
complexity, with which he is never too happy at the best 
of times, becomes magnified under the strain of the 
moment, and causes him to make a mighty poor shot, 
Had he been absolute master of the positional sequence, 
he would have scored in triumph. He failed because he 
lacked that perfection of billiard precision which makes 
scoring amount to second nature, it being taken for 
gtanted that such scoring is inseparable from correct 
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positional play. It is not billiards at all to talk about 
“score”? without regard to where the balls will b 
left after it. 

Confidence bred of ability is the attainable elemer 
in billiard personality. To gain this confidence on 
cannot be content with a smattering of billiard accor 
plishment. But you must be if you attempt to pick u 
the game as a whole in a general sort of way. Billiar 
ability is tested by what you can do every time, not b 
what you may do at intervals, and this continuity 
reliability can only be attained by successive stage: 
The reason why so many men play billiards for yeas 
and never advance beyond a limited degree of prc 
ficiency is because they have just drifted into the gam« 
taken it up in their own way, and tried to do everythin 
at once instead of advancing in proper order and b 
easy stages. 

Turning to the physical aspect of billiard personalit 
there is vastly more in this than seems to me to be eve 
suspected. Be you “ five feet nothing” or “six fe 
something,” you will find cues of much about the sar 
length provided for your use. This is a tradition hande 
down from the days of cue idolatry, when evet 
ambitious amateur was encouraged to equip himself wit 
a cue of the length and weight used by the reignir 
champion, or some other leading professional. Fro 
this sprang a tendency to standardisation in length ar 
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weight of cues, also in their general build, which often 
amounts to a violation of the mechanics of the game as 
applied to the individual player. 

There has been considerable improvement of late 
years as tegatds range of weights. Any leading billiard 
house can supply cues from stock from eighteen ounces 
ort so down to fifteen ounces or a little less, which is 
perhaps a greater range than is advisable so far as the 
“ light-weight ” division is concerned. What is needed 
is a similar selection as regards length. Every billiard 
player ought to have a cue fitted to the natural span of 
his stance. I shall have more to say about this when 
dealing with stance and cue delivery. Just now it will 
suffice to say that length of cue is as important as 
weight of cue. 

Coming to the general build of cues, I should say — 
that, with but few notable exceptions, elegance has been 
studied at the cost of efficiency. By this I mean that a 
certain hollow taper in the white wood, slight, graceful, 
and a delight to the eye, is gained by cutting away wood 
essential to that rigidity a billiard cue should possess. 
A straighter taper, more clumsy in appearance, is alto- 
gether preferable, as it eliminates a constructional defect 
which tends to produce that billiard horror, a“ whippy ” 
cue. 

Avoid these whippy specimens when you select your 


cue. See that your cue has enough wood and substance 
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in it to “ go through a ball ” at strength without quiver 
or tremor. As regards weight, I see no object in 
playing with a cue weighing less than sixteen ounces, 
especially as pandering to lightness must tell against the 
all-important steel-like rigidity you simply cannot do 
without. Anything between sixteen and eighteen ounces 
may be left to individual preference. Touch, personal 
sensing of weight in the hand, is the deciding factor here. 
My cue is a good one, a beauty beyond price to me, but 
if it felt like a hop-pole in your hand, you could never 
play billiards with it. 

Within the weight limits I have suggested, I prefer 
to leave you fancy-free in cue selection. The same is 
true as regards cue balance. When you pick up a 
well-made cue which feels good in your right hand, 
that is the one you want if the weight is permissible, 
and the indispensable stiffness well in evidence. But 
before you buy it, note what I have to say regarding 
cue length in my next chapter. Then, if you take your 
time and are careful, you ought to get the one cue which 
will respond to the best of billiards within you. Such 
primary essentials as well-seasoned wood and straightness 
are taken for granted. You will always get these by 
paying for them, but not otherwise, as cheap cues are 
no use at all. 

It may seem that I am stressing cue selection rather 
unduly, but I happen to have personal reasons for 
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insisting most strongly on the supreme importance of 
what is too often regarded as more of a perfunctory 
preliminary than anything else, just a matter of deciding 


¢ 33 


on a cue you “seem to like” and leaving it at that. 
Picking a cue in this haphazard style may result in a 
permanent and unsuspected handicap, as I know only 
too well. 

For a good many years, although I am only a young 
man, I played with a cue I “liked” as a mere boy, when 
my immature judgment was no safe guide. What is 
more, I made countless three-figure breaks with that 
identical cue, won money matches with it, and came to 
regard it as the next thing to a billiard fetish. But as I 
grew older and learned more about the game, I realised 
that something was holding me back, keeping me in a 
groove of attainment beyond which I felt I ought to 
progress, and that to a decided extent. Reasoning it out, 
I came to the conclusion that my cherished pet cue was 
wrong, having some of the faults I have endeavoured 
to guatd you against. So I picked out another, 
modelled on the general lines already described, and, 
not without effort and difficulty, drilled myself into using 
it. At first, I did not like it at all, but I stuck to it 
until use brought familiarity with a cue constructed to 
enable me to do justice to my true game. Then I went 
ahead, but I honestly believe I should never have won 
the championship had I persisted in playing with the 
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cue I picked up before I knew what a good cue really 
meant. 

Incidentally, the above may contain a useful hint to 
the enthusiastic amateur who feels that something is 
wrong with his play, he scarcely knows what. It is by 
no means unlikely that his cue, much as he may like it, 
is at fault; it may have more than one of the defects 
I have mentioned. Should such an one be inclined to 
experiment, I advise him to give a thorough trial to a 
cue undeniably stiffer than his favourite, half-an-ounce 
heavier, and conformable as regards length to my 
subsequent remarks on this point. 

Having picked your cue, take care of it. Pro- 
fessionals carry their cues in lined wooden cases. 
Amateurs seldom do this, and I do not suppose there is 
a lot in it, as their transport requirements are nothing 
like those of the professional. But it is a good plan 
to have a green cloth case to slip over your cue before 
you put it in its tincase. This may prevent an accidental 
scratch, stops a rather annoying rattle, and helps to keep 
your cue dry and bright in clammy weather. 

By all means have your cue fitted with a metal ferrule. 
This facilitates exact re-tipping, prevents burring through 
weat, and is a practical advantage you ought not to 
neglect. If your cue feels rather sticky rub it with a 
dry cloth or crisp paper. Should the tip be shiny, just 
touch the leather enough to toughen it slightly with a 
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wood-file or coarse sand paper, but do not rub away at 
the leather as if you mean to have a new design in cue- 
tip by the time you have finished with it. 

Chalk your cue lightly, and often rather than seldom. 
Think of your cue-tip in action ; remember that, except 
when you strike your ball in the centre, it is a small 
sector of the rim of your cue-tip which does all the work. 
This means that you have to bring a curved surface in 
motion against another curved surface at rest, the latter 
being highly polished. Here, the chance of a slip, a 
mis-cue in playing effect, is readily apparent. Your 
safeguard against this is the texture and condition of the 
leather tip of your cue, plus the film of chalk which 
enables your cue-tip to bite sufficiently to send the cue- 
ball spinning away 

Too much chalk defeats its purpose by presenting a 
species of chalk buffer between your tip and the ball. 

In the same way, if you rub the chalk hard on your 
| cue-tip, the ultimate effect is to grind the leather down 
to a hard smoothness, which is the very thing chalk is 
used to prevent. These things may seem fastidious 
trifles, but are far removed from anything of the kind, 
being indispensable mechanical aids to the development 
of billiard personality. 
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CHAPTER II 
WHERE CUE-POWER COMES FROM 


Ir is quite usual to hear billiard enthusiasts talking 
about some player or another possessing “ wonderful 
cue-power.” This always seems to me _ tather 
ambiguous, tempting me to be precise enough to 
ask, “ What is cue-power, and whete does it come 
from Pp” 

In a general sense cue-power is understood to denote 
ability to execute individual strokes of an abnormal 
kind, notably screw effects decidedly out of the ordinary, 
But I do not consider this definition satisfactory, it being 
too limited, and focussed too sharply on the spectacular. 
As I see it, cue-power to a billiard player is comparable 
with any power unit applicable to mechanical require- 
ments. It enters into every stroke you play, your cue 
being part of your billiard self, and its power determining 
your standard of general attainment. 

“ Cue-power,” correctly defined, means handling 
your cue in a style which gives you power to cope with 


any and every stroke which may confront you as you 
23 
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build your breaks. It is by no means confined to such 
power as may be necessary to force a score when the 
balls lie in an almost hopeless position. Ability to do 
this sort of thing is not infrequently allied with billiard 
mediocrity. We are all familiar with the type of player 
whose sctew-shots will make you stare every now and 
then, but whose power of cue cannot be relied 
upon to score a half-ball long-loser with effective 
consistency. 

Cue-power, then, comes from knowing how_to handle 
your cue with 100 per cent efficiency all the time. The 
photograph of my playing stance shows how I do this, 
and enables me to refer back and clear up the point on 
cue selection left outstanding. This is with reference to 
length of cue in relation to individual physique, a point 
I am certain deserves far more attention than it has ever 
recetved. Correct length of cue will allow you to shape 
at your shot with right and left arms as in Plate No. 1, 
with enough cue behind your right hand for comfortable 
play, and ample cue-length projecting beyond your left 
hand for every playing purpose. 

If, as is often the case, your cue is too short, you will 
find that your stance is wrong because you are fitting 
your stance to the cue instead of the cue to your stance. 
The general fault is a tendency to bend the left arm to 
accommodate the body pose to a cue deficient in length, 
or to throw the whole stance too far up from the table 


Plate No. 2. 


HicH Bripce WuHeEen Priayinc Over A BALL. 


Plate No. 3. p. 24 
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for sighting purposes. There is not the slightest reason 
why a player should handicap himself in this way, but 
many players of more than average height ate so handi- 
capped, and will be until they insist on having cues 
proportionate to their inches. 

The other extreme, too long a cue, is relatively rare, 
simply because a short player is sure to find plenty of 
cues quite long enough to suit him in any stock selection, 
and is not likely to go out of his way to pick a cue so 
long that he feels “on the stretch ” when playing with 
it. When it does occur, playing with too long a cue 
generally results in throwing the right arm too far back, 
a fatal fault. 

Having finished with cue selection—and I make no 
apology for dealing with it so exhaustively, remembering 
what a youthful mistake in this matter cost me—I want 
to explain playing points shown in the photo of my 
stance. Notice the firm and comfortable position of 
the feet, with the right leg straight and the left knee 
slightly bent. This orthodox foot and leg position will 
suit all except very tall players, who will have to adapt 
their stance to a table which can never be more than 
two feet ten and a half inches from the floor to the top 
of the cushion rail. In these cases, the one thing to 
remember is that feet and legs must be so placed that 
body-sway is eliminated. 

Another thing all players should remember is that 
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feet and legs must be moved when a change of aim, be 
it ever so little, alters the line of your shot. Unless you 
do this, you can only attempt to attain your object by 
leaning your body in the new direction of your corrected 
stroke, when anything may result. Any number of 
easy shots ate missed through neglecting the point men- 
tioned in this paragraph. 

The left hand in my photo shows the best “ bridge ” 
to make to cope with the situation when you have to 
play over a cushion. You will see that the cue slides 
between my forefinger and second finger, resting on the 
edge of the cushion nearest to the ball. By running the 
cue between the fingers and allowing it to slide over the 
cushion, your cue delivery is brought as near as 
possible to the level of the bed of the table, a 
point which always has to be considered when the lie 
of the balls prevents you from making a bridge in the 
usual way. 

The ordinary “ bridge,” the one you will want for 
perhaps nineteen shots out of twenty, is shown in 
Plate No. 2. What it means is just this: You have 
doubtless read of the “ piston-like cue delivery ” of a 
front-rank professional cueman. Very well, the 
“ bridge ” is the bearing on which the billiard “‘ piston ” 
works, and the least unsteadiness here is sure to throw the 
whole mechanism out of truth. If you keep the necessity 
for steadiness constantly before you there will not be 
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anything the matter with your “bridge.” If you take 
my “bridge” as a model, you will see ftom the side 
view how the general arch of my hand and the position 
of my thumb allows my cue to address the ball perfectly 
for a half-ball shot. The second photo of my “ bridge,” 
showing a front view, explains better than any words 
‘exactly how my fingers are placed on the cloth, and how 
my thumb is held in order to give me the “ bridge” 
I rely on. 

You cannot do better than copy the general prin- 
ciples demonstrated in these photos. Do not waste 
time in striving to make your “ bridge” an absolute 
replica of mine. Your fingers may be longer or shorter, 
your thumb of a different type. But you must so 
atrange your fingers, with your thumb pressed against 
the side of your forefinger, that your cue will slide 
easily in a firm groove. The thick part of your hand 
and tips of your fingers should be bedded on the cloth, 
so to speak, serving as a solid foundation, with your 
thumb buttressed against the foundation so provided. 
If you are careful about this, and throw your left arm 
well out as shown in my second photograph, your 
* bridge ” hand and the arm behind it will answer every 
normal playing purpose. 

Sometimes, however, you need a special “ bridge” 
to cope with shots rather out of the ordinary. Plate No. 
3 displays one of these, depicting how to arrange your 
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“ bridge ” when you have to “ play over ” an intervening 
ball in order to make your stroke. These shots are 
always very awkward to manipulate, but if you spread 
your fingers as indicated in my photo, thus distributing 
the playing strain over the largest available surface, 
you ate adjusting your “bridge” on scientific lines 
to deal with a shot which often results in a “foul” 
when tackled by an inexperienced player. The best 
position for the thumb comes out so clearly in my photo 
that comment is needless. But I should like to say 
that this high bridge is not to be extemporised just when 
you happen to want it. Like everything else connected 
with the game of billiards it needs that practice which 
makes perfect. 

If you arrange the balls as in the illustration, and 
try to make a “high bridge” enabling you to cue on 
the far ball with confidence, I can promise you an irksome 
time at first. But you will be well repaid when ability 
to hit your ball clean despite the “one in the way” 
comes to you, as it surely will if you stick to your 
ptactice. Very likely, the one shot you need to win 
the club handicap will depend on playing “‘ over a ball ” 
to the best advantage, and although the requirement 
is not frequent, it is well worth while to be always ready 
to meet with it. 

Plate No. 4 shows what is known as the “ bricole 
bridge,” a term derived from the French, who make con- 
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siderable use of it in their cannon game. Its purpose is to 

give increased steadiness when playing screw-shots, or 
shots in which screw and side ate combined. Many of 
these shots can be made with the ordinary “ bridge,” 
perhaps all of them can, but the “bricole” ensures, 
as it were, reducing the chance of an error in cueing to 
the absolute minimum. Notice how my forefinger 
is brought round my cue and pressed against the tip 
of my thumb, the cue sliding between my fore and 
second finger. This is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the “bricole,” a bridge which has much increased 
_in favour among modern professionals, but is not so 
much in evidence in amateur billiards as it deserves to 
be. Many a screw shot is missed through lack of that 
absolute accuracy of delivery which the “ bricole ” 
always ensures, and this is a bridge my readers would 
do well to master so thoroughly that it is a matter of 
indifference to them, as regards effort, whether they use 
it or not. 

Plate No. 5 serves to introduce what is often described 
as a “ necessary evil” in billiards—the rest or “ jigger.” 
I do not agree with this definition, as playing shots 
with the rest can be made an art by itself, and a very 
effective one. We all know that the rest is used to play 
shots in which the cue-ball is too far out of reach for 
the otdinary “bridge” to be employed. Thus it 
becomes a sott of artificial “bridge,” and the main 
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objection to its use lies in the difference between the 
feel of your cue gliding over your hand and the metal of 
the rest-head. 

Undoubtedly, there is a noticeable change here, but 
you can soon get used to it—must get used to it if you 
mean to play billiards—as the occasions when the 
rest is indispensable are so frequent. Then the man 
who dislikes the rest most cordially is at a distinct 
and deserved disadvantage, and this is not the limit 
of his handicap. This is seen’ when his confirmed 
reluctance to use the rest induces him to over-reach 
himself in an attempt to play a shot, which ought 
to be tackled with the rest, without calling for that 
instrument. More often than not he breaks down very 
badly, misses a simple and lucrative shot and leaves the 
balls well placed for his opponent. 

No sympathy should be wasted on him. It is quite 
easy to learn how to use the rest. Keep the handle 
flat on the table, align it approximately to the line of 
your cue, and steady it with your left hand. All this 
is shown in my photo, which also shows my method 
of holding the butt of my cue when using the rest. By 
shaping in this style, you soon get to rely on stroke-play 
with the rest. You will notice that my cue is sliding 
over the flat side of the rest. This is right for every 
shot except when you want to strike your ball distinctly 
above its centre. Then you reverse the test 
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accordingly. It is a mistake to play with the test 
“any side up” as if it did not matter which way 
it was used; it does, and no capable cueman would 


dream of slapping the rest down on the table in- 
discriminately. 


CHAPTER III 
HAND AND EYE IN BILLIARD PLAYING 


I wAvE heard it said that a good billiard player requires 
“the hand and eye of a cricketer and the brain of a 
chess player.” It seems to me that the hand and eye 
of a golfer would be mote in keeping, as both billiards 
and golf compel the playet to strike a passive ball, 
whereas at cricket the ball has movement, is always 
agetessive, and sometimes hurtful. As for the “ brain 
of a chess player,” I say nothing, not understanding 
the game, but I am told there are “no angles in it,” 
in which case its connection with billiards strikes me as 
remote. And, as surely as there “is nothing like 
billiards,” so surely do I doubt whether it is possible 
to make any helpful comparison between the working 
of the hand and eye in billiard playing and their function- 
ing in any other sport. 

We have already seen what the “ bridge ” hand has 
to do, the passive part it must play with inflexible 
consistency ; but before leaving it, I want to say some- 


thing about the “bridge” so far as the word relates 
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to the length of cue allowed to project beyond the 
“bridge” hand. The illustrations show what allowance 
I make in this respect, and the matter is of considerable 
importance because, if you play with a “long bridge,” 
which means allowing more cue than I do to stand out 
beyond your left hand, you are likely to fall into a very 
dangerous habit. 

Playing with a “long bridge” undoubtedly tends 
to facilitate the imparting of impressive amounts of 
screw and side, especially the latter, and is dangerous 
because you ate apt to regard this achievement as pure 
gain. This is not so, as playing with a “long bridge” 
helps to bring the thicker portion of your tapering cue 
over your “ bridge” hand, and may do so at an unguarded 
moment to an extent which throws your whole shot 
out of truth, making you hit your ball away from the 
point where you mean to hit it, and inevitably spoiling 
your intended stroke. For this reason, shun the “ long 
bridge.” What you may gain from it is not to be 
compared with the loss it is sure to entail in the long 
run. 

The “short bridge,” by which is meant playing 
with too little cue over the “bridge” hand, must 
make your cue delivery pokey and feeble. Fortunately, 
it is neatly always a transient fault. Many beginners 
play with a “short bridge” at first, because they are 
fearful of being able to hit their ball correctly with the 
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cue-tip where it should be as regards distance from 
the “bridge” hand at the moment the ball is struck, 
Increasing confidence usually eliminates this defect, 
but those who have a persistent weakness for the “ short 
bridge ” must guard against it or their game will be 
cramped and spoilt. 

We now come to the cue hand and its work, by far 
the most important of all the attributes in billiard playing, 
So far, everything has been passive, feet, legs, “ bridge ” 
hand, placing the rest, and allowing for correct cue- 
length to project over the left hand—all these are 
devoid of movement. They resemble the frame on 
which the billiard machine must work, and should be 
as steady and firm as flesh and blood can make them. 
By this I do not suggest that tensity which brings the 
quiver and tremor inseparable from decided muscular 
effort. When shaping your stance for billiards no 
pottion of your anatomy should be braced as if a tug-of- 
wat was on the programme. All you need is a poise 
so balanced from feet to “bridge” that unintentional 
movement cannot occur as you play your shot. That, 
in a few words, is the ideal billiard stance. 

Movement, the grand arc of movement in billiard 
playing, is mainly from the cue hand to the elbow of 
the cue atm. Plate No. 6 shows how I hold my cue 
when ready to begin my cue swing. You will see that 
my cue is held as nearly level as I can get it, with my 
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elbow directly above it. This is the orthodox mode 
as displayed in the cuemanship of every front-rank 
exponent, amateur or professional, and you should 
get a friend to tell you how your cue arm compares 
with it as you shape at your shot. Obviously, you 
cannot see for yourself, and I daresay that many of 
my readers would find their billiards improved to a 
surprising extent by merely following this simple hint 
with the help of a friend, who might be glad to have 
the same thing done for him in turn. Should this 
test discover any marked deviation from the position 
of arm, elbow, and cue as shown in my photo, it is 
imperative that what change may be necessary should 
be made immediately and retained permanently, as this 
photo, although mine, embodies the accumulated 
experience of generations of experts, and you cannot 
go against that with any hope of making progress. 
Notice that my cue is so close to my body that it 
makes a distinct wrinkle in the lapel of my waistcoat 
and my shirt-front. That is how far I go to conform 
to the inexorable rule that you must keep your cue 
as close to your body as you can when playing your 
stroke. Otherwise, side-sway is sure to ruin your 
cue delivery, and it is impossible to bring your cue into 
correct alignment with your line of sight. This is 
another point concerning which there can be no argu- 
ment, as no player of eminence, past or present, 
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has ever held his cue away ftom his body when 
delivering it. 

We get on more debatable ground, decidedly so, 
when discussing the manner in which I hold my cue. 
A glance at my photo shows that all my fingers are round 
the butt of my cue, and you may take it from me that 
my thumb is similarly engaged where only an X-ray 
photo could reveal it. From this it is evident that my 
cue hold is a “ hold ” in every sense of the word except 
the extreme. There is no tenacity of grip in the way 
Ihold my cue. The photo proves that, but the “ hold” 
is there nevertheless, pliant, infinitely responsive to 
every adjustment, but a “hold” without doubt, and 
in direct contrast to that gossamer-like lightness supposed 
to be the ideal cue hold. 

“Hold your cue as lightly as possible” is so graven 
into billiard tuition, verbal and written, that a voice to 
the contrary would be derided had it nothing but 
theory behind it. How far practical accomplishment 
has supported theory in my case I leave my playing 
record to decide ; but from this it must not be hastily 
inferred that I am unwilling to discuss a matter of such 
first-rate importance to every billiard player. 

My contention is that all this insistence on “ holding 
the cue lightly ” is nothing more than swinging the 
pendulum too far in a correct direction. If we suppose 
that a man had never handled a billiard cue in his life, 
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had never seen the game and knew nothing whatever 
about it, his natural impulse would be to get hold of 
the cue much as he might a poker or hammer, “ laying 
well hold of it,” as the saying goes, ready to do battle with 
it, to exchange hefty knocks. This,I need scarcely say, 
is all wrong, but it is natural man with a cue in his hand. 
Yeats and years ago, some such man, or a type little 
removed from him, doubtless came to a professiona 
for lessons, and was told, ““ You must not grip your cue 
like that, hold it lightly.” 

“ Hold it more lightly,” yes, that is correct, but that 
unqualified “ lightly ” is merely a stereotyped expression 
which has since permeated the phraseology of billiard 
coaching, becoming a tradition which has been handed 
down and accepted without investigation of the facts, 
and has endured because many of the untutored, cue- 
clutchers by nature were benefited by as much of 
the “lightly ” dictum as they could assimilate in half a 
dozen lessons orso. So farso good. The “hold your 
cue lightly ” advice will serve well enough to take the 
raw beef out of the cue hold of an absolute beginner, 
but I am certain that prolonged and persistent insistence 
upon it has spoiled the game of many a promising 
amateur. 

Examination of the facts exposes the fallacy of 
the “hold your cue lightly” idea. Put a billiard ball 
on the table and strike it with your open palm forcibly 
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enough to make it travel as fast as it does for innumerable 
strokes. You will be surprised at the strength you 
will exert, giving your hand quite a shock if you make 
the ball run as far as it will from a forcing stroke played 
with the cue. This demonstrates the amount of sheer 
ptopulsionary power which must enter into billiard 
playing as a whole. Obviously, it is not evidenced 
when exploiting deft touches with the balls almost under 
your cue-point, but you see it in the raking long-losers, 
the forcers, and, to a modified degree, in every stroke you 
play in open billiards. 

In actual play, when the “sheer propulsionary 
power ”’ comes from the momentum of the cue at the 
moment of cue-and-ball contact, I am sure that a 
“lightly ” held cue may be jerked out of finger-tip 
control when playing shots approaching full strengths 
This, to my mind, explains why the criticism “he is 
weak at forcing strokes” is so often true. Also, to 
many whose game does not interest the critics, I am sure 
that “ hold your cue lightly ” is responsible for missing 
plenty of long losers and similar shots. My advice 
is to hold your cue as lightly as experience teaches 
you to be consistent with complete control of it. Make 
“lightly ” your servant, not your master, and never 
make a fetish of it. 

‘This is the playing test. You may hold your cue as 
firmly as you please provided you do not in consequence 
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impart the least drag to the free swing of your cue 
delivery. Enough “clutch” or “grip” to stiffen 
the muscles of your wrist or forearm is thus ruled out, so 
is a “clasp” with the palm of the hand, but a simple 
test will show that you can hold your cue firmly and 
steadily without the semblance of stiffness in wrist or 
foreatm. This is the ideal, as the motive power of 
your stroke comes from wrist, forearm, and elbow, 
may extend to the shoulder in forcing strokes, and it 
is vital that this motive power be kept supple. The 
hand is the directional guide and controller of the 
motive power ; as such it must be firm and steady, and 
I advise my readers to be chary of the “hold your cue 
lightly ” myth. 

‘Myth ” may seem rather severe, but that is what 
I make it out to be. How then, I may be asked, have 
giants of the game contrived to “ hold the cue lightly ” 
and do the wonderful things they have done? Have 
they all been utterly in the wrong, and have I a special 
mission to set them on a pinnacle of error? Not 
in the least, as they are responsible for the “ myth,” 
simply because, in playing effect, they did not “hold 
the cue lightly,” and do not do so to-day. Take 
George Gray, for instance. His motto was “the cue 
should be held lightly by the thumb and first finger 
only,” but a photograph of his cue hold reveals his 
finger and thumb embracing the cue-butt with what 
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must have amounted to considerable pressure, doubtless 
imperceptible to him by reason of long usage. So, to 
a lesser degree, did others, the fact being that finger-tip 
pressure in their case approximated to the more comfort- 
able and natural cue hold I am advocating, and conveyed 
a false visual impression of “ lightness ” which was never 
more than a “ myth.” 


CHAPTER IV 
HAND AND EYE IN BILLIARD PLAYING (CONCLUDED) 


AFTER my exposition of unorthodoxy in the matter 
of cue hold, I am not pushing on to attack accepted 
theory and practice as regards cue delivery. This is 
as simple in its essentials as it is difficult of attainment. 
All you have to do is to swing your cue perfectly straight, 
perfectly free, and on a plane approximating as closely 
as possible to the bed of the table. You must do this 
with unvarying exactitude, no matter what strength 
of stroke you play, and I surmise that natural ability 
to do this, an excessively rare gift, is a born advantage 
that no training or instruction can give. But art can 
take the place of nature to such an extent that at least 
one champion might be named whose natural cue 
delivery was no better than that of the average cueman. 

The art of acquiring a good cue delivery amounts 
to tackling the problem in detail. First of all, make 
sure your stance is correct. Before you make the least 
movement of your cue be certain that feet, legs, “ bridge,”’ 


cue hold, and position of cue arm are as they should be, 
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and as I have been at considerable pains to demonstrate 
in my pteceding chapters. Unless you do this, to hark 
back to the “ piston-rod ” simile, you are merely trying 
to force your “ piston” through a crooked or faulty 
cylinder, which means that comparative failure is certain, 
the measure of failure depending on the degree of your 
individual departure from everything that goes to 
the making of a correct stance. You must force your- 
self to realise the importance of this, to draw a sharp 
line between the mobile and immobile parts of your 
billiard self as you shape at your shot. Remember 
that, literally from head to foot, all movement is bad, 
and very bad, except that swing of the cue arm which 
delivers your cue. Your body will “rise with the 
stroke” on occasion, but should never do so until the 
cue has struck your ball, and need not move far by far 
the greater number of strokes. Head movement is 
especially detrimental just before your cue touches your 
ball, unsighting you for your shot, and is a fault so 
common that its absence is almost a matter for comment 
among ordinary frequenters of billiard rooms. 

If you concentrate on moving your cue arm only, 
and arrange your stance correctly so that the cue can ~ 
swing straight and true, the actual operation of cue 
delivery is thereby facilitated, as it is not possible to 
deliver your cue as you should and must if you disregard 
one essential point. If your feet and legs are wrongly 
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placed, your body will sway. If your “bridge” is 
faulty, your cue may strike your ball “anywhere.” If 
your cue is stuck out away from your body, you cannot 
hope to deliver it in a straight line. If your elbow 
and forearm are more or less out of place above your 
cue, depend on it that the error will tell on your cue 
delivery. Get these essentials right; if it takes you 
hours to do it the time is well spent. Then, having 
mastered them, hold your cue as I advise, swing it back, 
and let it go forward with whatever measure of impetus 
the freedom of the stroke may demand. At first, 
get accuracy and freedom; strength of stroke can be 
graduated as you advance, but unless your cue delivery 
is accurate and free, perfect strength will not save you 
from missing shots, and plenty of them. 

As regatds the preliminary backward and forward 
movement of the cue, these may give confidence while 
you afe training on towards a correct cue delivery. 
But they are a waste of effort, and you seldom see a 
good player allow himself more than one or two of 
them. This detail completes my remarks on stance 
and cue delivery, but I have one final observation to 
make, which, like the proverbial P.S., may be as im- 
portant as everything above it, perhaps mote so. This 
strange as it may seem, is to forget all about stance and 
cue delivery when you are playing billiards against an 
opponent. By then, your playing attitude and mode of 
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cue delivery must be second nature to you. If you 
begin to worry about “ straight cueing ” when the other 
man is doing his best to send his score-peg along, you 
ate beating yourself all the time. You become cue- 
conscious, the billiard equivalent of stage-fright, and 
your defeat is certain unless your opponent has an attack 
of the same misery, when the game is likely to be most 
unduly prolonged. 

Plate No. 7 shows me “ facing my work,” giving 
a front view of how I shape at a ball and sight my stroke. 
When I write about “ facing my work,” I do not mean 
that I am expecting my cue to do it for me. “ Let the 
cue do the work” is another of the parrot cries of 
billiard coaching I would like to see paired off into 
oblivion with “Hold your cue lightly.” When you 
play billiards, you are not a species of puppet attached 
to a tapering stick which does the work. I make my 
cue do as I wish, its momentum is ever obedient to the 
firm and steady control of my cue hold. Naturally, 
your cue must go “ through the ball” so far as may be 
necessaty to impart rotary spin and forward progression 
to any required extent. But this does not mean “ letting 
the cue go” as if it could be trusted to play on its own 
account. When your cue goes “through your ball ” 
it should be impelled by a cue hand which has it under 
perfect control, gaining such control by that firm 
and steady cue hold I advocate and employ. 
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Passing from “hand” to “eye,” when it comes 
to sighting your shot, consideration must be given 
to Mr. Sidney Fry’s argument that you should keep 
yout eye on the cue-ball when playing your shot. It 
does not become me to deal brusquely with the words 
of a gentleman who has won eight Amateur Champion- 
ships on the board of green cloth, but the hard playing 
fact of the matter compels me to say that I do not 
allow his sighting method to be possible, never mind 
commendable, except by the exercise of will power 
in a manner which amounts to a highly detrimental 
distraction. By drilling yourself into it, you might, 
if so constituted, school yourself into the habit of keeping 
your eye on the cue-ball. So, if you are keen on it, 
you might play without looking at either ball—I am 
told that the elder Roberts would often, just for fun, 
shape at his shot, turn his head away from the balls, and 
actually score without looking at them. But this is 
not billiards, and although I regret to be so severe about 
it, I must put Mr. Fry’s method in the same general 
category—it is simply “ not billiards.” 

Mr. Fry, in my opinion, is wrong both in theory 
and practice, so wrong that I have never seen a pto- 
fessional cueman who kept his eye on the cue-ball, 
and have yet to play against an amateur who does so» 
although I have played hundreds of capable amateurs 
when giving exhibition displays in clubs. Mind, J 
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do not say the thing is impossible, but I do say that 
doing it, or trying to do it, is enough to ruin the game 
of any promising young player. The correct method 
is to decide where you mean to hit your ball, align 
your cue accordingly and leave the rest to stance and 
cue delivery, as it is a mechanical certainty that you 
cannot strike your ball away from the spot you sight 
and shape at if you stand as you should and deliver 
your cue correctly. 

The true function of the eye in billiard playing is 
not to glue itself on the cue-ball. A preliminary 
glance is enough for that from any trained billiard eye. 
At the moment when you actually play your shot, 
your eye is or should be on the object-ball. 

My photograph reveals something new in sighting 
a billiard shot which has much mote in it than bothering 
about keeping your eye on the cue-ball. This is that 
the “master eye” should be given as much scope in 
billiards as it is in shooting. A glance at my photo 
shows that my cue slides under my left eye, simply 
because that eye happens to be so much stronger than 
my tight eye, that I have to rely on it. Other cuemen, 
many of them in the front rank, swing their cue exactly 
under the point of their chin. This is because they 
have two eyes of equal power, or so nearly so that the 
difference is immaterial in billiard playing, as I believe 
that a pair of eyes of exactly the same power in every 
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respect is something of a rarity. Be this as it may, 
I have a decided opinion that the “ master eye” for 
billiards may be either the right eye or the left in many 
hitherto unsuspected cases. It would be most helpful 
if a skilled occulist could devise some simple method of 
proving this on the billiard table, when I have no doubt 
that many men would play much better by adjusting 


> 


their stance to bring the “‘ master eye” over their cue 


alignment. 


CHAPTER..V. 
REAPING THE REWARD YOU MERIT 


THis chapter, which introduces stroke play, really 
brings you to the reward you reap for persevering 
with what has preceded it. By now, you should have 
a wotking knowledge of the correct principles of 
stance, cue delivery, and sighting. The greater your 
command of these, the better you will play. The scoring 
of individual strokes, the welding them together to 
form a break, although often considered the “ be-all ” 
of billiards, amount to nothing more than visible 
evidence that the player stands and plays in good style, 
and brings commonsense to bear on any of the countless 
vatiations of stroke-play he may have to contend with. 

You will notice how I “ get down” to my shot, 
ever sttiving to bring my “master eye” as nearly as 
I can to the level of the table, and thereby gaining what 
is undoubtedly the best possible sight of the balls. 
This is the modern style ; old-timers, many of them great 
cuemen, preferred a more upright stance. That being 


the case, it is going too far to write the upright stance 
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down as wrong, and contend that the modern low stance 
is absolutely and incontestably right. It is better to 
say that the low stance is preferable, very desirable if 
you can get down to it, but by no means such a primary 
essential that you need despair if you are so built that 
you find the low stance, or, striving after it, a cramping 
influence. This applies with special force to cuemen 
who may be taking the game up seriously at a time of 
life when, very likely, they have sons who, with supple 
youth on their side, can make light of shaping at the 
low stance. 

My first diagram illustrates a shot which will soon 
prove how much you have learned by attention to those 
essentials which precede actual ball striking. It is a 
very simple stroke, just a matter of placing your ball 
on the centre-spot of the baulk-line, striking it clean 
in its centre, and seeing it travel straight up the table 
and return to your cue-point. If you can do this every 
time and at various strengths, you have a great natural 
gift for accurate ball striking. 

It is unlikely that you will find yourself so fortunate. 
In all probability, you will discover that the ball has 
a distinct tendency to return wide of a straight line, 
usually to the right. This shows that you are imparting 
unintentional side, hitting your ball to the right, instead 
of in its centre as you should. It is all very well to tell 
you to keep on plugging away until practice enables 
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you to bring the ball back correctly off the top cushion. 
That will doubtless answer if you put in hours and hours 


DIAGRAM I 


of this one-ball play, but I feel that many of my readers 
have no time for this sort of thing. 
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Well, let us see whether you cannot get at the root 
of the trouble in but little time. The position is that 
you are trying to hit your ball truly in its centre, and 
ate baffled by a constant tendency to error. If you think 
this out, it is obvious that you cannot be hitting your 
ball where you are aiming to hit it. From this it follows 
that your cue swing is at fault. As you swing your 
cue, it turns a little out of the straight line necessary 
to hit your ball in the middle. 

This tells you to seek the origin of the mistake in 
your stance or cue delivery. Hark back point by point, 
from feet to everything else I have dealt with in my 
preceding chapters. Try to think of what you may 
be doing which prevents you from hitting your ball 
as you wish. Sighting, perhaps the first thing you will 
think about, is extremely unlikely to indicate where 
the trouble lies, but you can help things in this direction 
by playing with the spot-ball and arranging the spot 
to offer a target for your cue-tip. This, incidentally, 
is not at all a bad plan when learning to strike your ball 
on any desired spot, giving confidence to begin with, a 
desirable asset. 

Very likely, your self-criticism will fail to discover 
any tangible point you can fix on as responsible for your 
inaccurate cue delivery. So far as you can tell, you 
have done all you can to follow my instructions. If 
you ate sure about this, and can get your opinion 
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verified by a friend who is looking for faults you may 
be unable to see, it is very long odds indeed that the 
trouble is due to “moving on the stroke.” That is, 
your cue swing is disturbing the steadiness of your 
stance; something else is moving as you play your 
shot except the cue arm. You must steel yourself to 
stop this, or you will never play billiards of more than 
moderate quality, and very moderate at that. 

However you do it, whether by practice or thoughtful 
seeking for faults in cue delivery, or by a judicious mix- 
ture of both, which is the better way, you must cure 
yourself of the habit of hitting your ball away from any 
given point where you desire to hit it. Just now, we 
are working on a diagram shot which calls for accuracy 
in central ball striking. It looks simple, but unvarying 
accutacy at this shot is more than I expect you to attain, 
as it represents an ideal you must be content to strive 
after as long as you play billiards. If you can bring 
your ball back to your cue-tip as often as not, and your 
margin of error is small when you fail, you can pass 
on to tackle plain-ball play, always remembering this. If 
your plain-ball shots persist in going wrong in a manner 
which rather surprises you, it is certain that you are 
imparting unintentional side, and the only cure is a 
steady spell of practice at the one-ball shot before us. 
An atnateur friend of mine, an excellent player, never 
allows a week to pass without half an hour of this 
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one-ball play. He finds it acts as a constant test of the 
truth of his cueing, checking the tendency to error 
before it has time to affect his billiards, and I am sure 
that many an amateur would improve his game consider- 
ably if he acquired a similar habit. 

Passing on, we place the red ball on the table, and 
begin to see what we can do to reap a harvest of points 
from the tedious, but unavoidable, preparation we have 
made. The word “harvest” is very apt here, because, 
exactly as the farmer benefits by careful tilling before 
he puts in his seed, so does the billiard player profit 
in stroke-play and break-building by the trouble he takes 
regarding stance and cue delivery. This must be my 
final word on a matter I have expounded as thoroughly 
as I know the way. We must pass on to the making of 
strokes and the building of breaks, but you must never 
forget that these are the “ effect,” the “cause ” being 
that cue mastery which stance and cue delivery combine 
to impart. 

Naturally, we must begin with the half-ball shot. 
To play this, aim to make the centre of your ball hit the 
outside edge of the object-ball, and be careful to strike 
your ball in its centre. Diagram 2 shows a simple 
shot of this type, and Plate No. 8 shows me playing 
this identical stroke. Note how I arrange my “ bridge ” 
hand to facilitate cueing over the rim of the pocket. 
The stroke before us is very easy, but it is bad billiards 
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Plate No. 5. 
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to scote it without leaving the ted near the middle 
pocket, as shown by the continuous line in the diagram. 


DIAGRAM 2 


As tegatds missing the shot, that ought not to happen 
once in a season. 
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This cross loser gives the beginner an exceptional 
opportunity of judging exactly what the half-ball contact 
teally is. All he has to do is to place a match-stick 
vety carefully on the facing side cushion on a line taken 
through the centre of his ball to the outside edge of 
the ted. Then, by aiming to hit the end of that match, 
playing at strength to take the red over the middle 
pocket, and hitting his ball in the middle, he will score 
the in-off red every time. While I do not suggest that 
this “‘ match” target is of permanent value, I am sure 
it will help beginners to get a correct “‘ eye image ” of 
what the half-ball stroke really is in actual play. 

The importance of this stroke cannot be over- 
estimated. Not only is it a great scoring force by itself, 
but it also amounts to a point of computation from which 
practically every other stroke can be reckoned and 
plotted with certainty. Set positions for the half- 
ball stroke comprise the shot just dealt with, and the 
two others shown in diagrams 3 and 4. Of these, 
diagram 3 presents the red ball on the billiard spot, 
with the cue-ball adjacent to the top shoulder of the 
middle pocket. This is played exactly as in diagram 
1, except that strength, safe strength, will take the 
red in and out of baulk, especially if the cue-ball is a 
shade mote in the direction of the centre of the table. 
There is no absolute need for handling the shot at forcing 
strength. A good shot, truly played, will score the 
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loser and leave the red well placed in the centre of the 
table without ever taking it into baulk. But beginners 


DIAGRAM 3 


will be mote confident if they cue freely enough to take 
the red in and out of baulk, and it is as well to commence 
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by tackling the shot in this way. A useful point about 
this shot is that it provides an automatic check on 


DIAGRAM 4 


the accuracy of your half-ball play. If you strike 
the red a clean half-ball it will rebound straight 
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down the table off the top cushion, as we see in 
diagram 3. 

But you may score the pocket without attaining this 
ptecise positional run of the red. If you strike the red 
rather fuller than a true half-ball, you will score the 
pocket and bring the red back in a general direction to 
the left of the continuous line in diagram. Here is 
ptoof of the playing fact that you have a small margin 
of permissible error in half-ball shots. This is always 
in one direction, a little thicker than a true half-ball. 
Finer than the half-ball means “scratching,” and is 
sute to spoil your shot. The playing effect is to commend 
the habit of getting a good hold of the object-ball 
when playing half-ball strokes. Most beginners have 
a tantalising tendency in the other direction. They 
seem to have a mortal dread of hitting the object-ball 
too full in half-ball play, yet for every shot missed in 
this fashion there must be scores which come to grief 
through the tendency to hit the object-ball thinner than 
a true half-ball. 
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CHAPTER VI 
NATURAL AND OTHER ANGLES 


DiAGRAM 4 presents what has been called the great 
key-stroke of billiards, and I am not opposing the 
definition. With the red ball on the centre-spot, the 
cue-ball in hand and spotted a full eight inches to the 
right of the centre-spot of the baulk-line, you have 
the set position for the long loser off red, played to leave 
the red ball in middle pocket position off three cushions, 
as shown by the continuous line in diagram. 
Intrinsically, this is a half-ball shot, played exactly 
as tegards ball-to-ball contact and central striking of 
the cue-ball as are the shots in diagrams 2 and 3. 
But it demands mote precision, as the distance your ball 
has to ttavel means that a tiny initial error will develop 
to a dimension ensuring failure by the time the pocket 
is reached. Also, on account of the free strength, which 
you must employ for positional purposes, the stroke 
is a convincing test of your ability to carry out those 
instructions I gave in my earlier chapters on the general 
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This shot needs a deal of practice. Make no mistake 
about that. Whenever a professional misses this shot 
he regards it as a sure sign that he is out of form for the 
time being, and decidedly out of form. Amateur 
billiards is tried rather highly by applying the same 
standard to it, but I should say that a man would have 
no chance of winning the Amateur Championship if 
he missed one long loser in fifty on an average. Scaling 
the amateurs down from Amateur Championship class 
of play, proficiency at the long loser will grade them 
better than any other playing test. This is because 
amateurs must lean heavily on the long loser when 
compiling breaks by means of the open billiards they 
can play to advantage They need the shot times out 
of number, and if it brings them down at all frequently, 
the whole standard of their playing ability is affected 
to an extent which does not apply to any other individual 
stroke on the table. 

Therefore, you can scarcely put in too much practice 
at this most indispensable stroke. Its direct effect on 
your score is decisive in placing you in your true category 
as a cueman, and its indirect effect is enormous because 
it offers the most unmistakable demonstration of the 
natural angle billiards can show. The same angle 
is seen in the two preceding shots, but not so clearly. 
What the “ natural angle” may be ina theoretical sense 
is of no playing value, but in practical billiards it means 
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the angle the cue-ball will take when a half-ball shot is 
played without side at less than forcing strength. The 
importance of being able to compute this angle at a 
glance is obvious when we consider the wide range of 
shots playable from the “ D ” when your ball is in hand. 
Many of these are half-ball shots pure and simple, but 
may be mistaken for something else unless you are 
familiar with the natural angle a half-ball contact is 
sure to give. Such familiarity will enable you to “spot ” 
your ball correctly for an infinity of strokes, and will 
serve as an approximate guide to strokes other than 
half-ball. 

From this it is evident that correct spotting for the 
natural angle is of paramount importance, and there is 
also the by no means inconsiderable matter of recog- 
nising the natural angle when it is “on,” in the sense 
that the balls present it as all three happen to lie in strokes 
_ other than those played from hand. Here, some strokes 
almost resemble an optical illusion. For instance, in 
diagram 5 the cue-ball is placed on the baulk-line 
tight against the side cushion. ‘The red, in true line 
with the centre-spot across the table, is nineteen 
inches from the side cushion, measuring from the face 
of the cushion to the centre of the ball. This presents 
a half-ball loser into the right-hand top pocket. In 
scoring effect it is a replica of the shot shown in diagram 


4, except that it is rather more difficult because the 
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pocket is not so “open” as it is for the long loser 
off the centre-spot. But an accurate half-ball will score 


DIAGRAM 5 


the pocket every time exactly as it does in our fourth 
diagram shot. To the untrained eye, however, there 
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seems to be so much difference between the two strokes 
that I have known beginners unable to credit that 
they are the same until a playing test convinced 
them. 

From the foregoing it is evident that you cannot 
lay too much stress on the importance of knowing the 
angle your ball must take when you play a half-ball shot. 
This brings me to the question—what ball are we playing 
with? When I won the Championship in 1928, ivory 
balls were used, but subsequently crystalates were sub- 
stituted by the governing body, thus bringing the 
Professional Championship into line with the Amateur 
and Empire Championships, both of which are played 
with crystalate balls. It is not my intention to discuss 
the why and wherefore of this change, but I must deal 
with it for the simple reason that crystalate balls throw 
a slightly different angle to the ivory. 

For instance, stroke four gives the crystalate 
“ spotting ” for the long loser. With ivory balls you 
would spot your ball 74 inches to the right of the centre- 
spot of the baulk-line instead of the full eight inches 
I mentioned. Such a difference is material; billiards 
is too exact a game for us to say casually “ there is nothing 
much in it ” when it comes to allowing for the crystalate 
angle, It is far better to face the difference, and to 
accept it as part and parcel of modern billiards. By 
doing this we gain uniformity and a clear sense of the 
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nature of our playing medium. It is also only fair to 
my teaders, very few of whom can be ivory ball players, 
in face of everything behind the official change to 
crystalate, and I have therefore decided to use 
crystalates when demonstrating the strokes throughout 
my book. 

According to custom, these strokes should now 
ptoceed from the plain half-ball to finer and thicker 
contacts, with dissertations on the general utility and 
application of screw, side, top, swerve, and masse 
effects. This method is doubtless a good one, but apt 
to spin out to rather wearisome length, and I think I 
can gain the same instructional effect in a more con- 
genial way by dealing with ball movements as they 
occur in the strokes I am playing for my book. By 
this it must not be thought that I am discounting the 
importance of other than plain-ball shots, or of divisions 
of the object-ball which deviate from the half-ball. I 
have no such intention, but I do feel that my exhaustive 
treatment of plain-ball striking and the half-ball shot 
entitles me to pass quickly to the others. 

It amounts to this in playing effect—if you can hit 
your ball at will with reasonable consistency in its 
centre, you must have acquired enough truth in cue 
delivery to be able to hit your ball on any other strikable 
spot with equal certainty. Similarily, if your eye is 
thoroughly trained to estimate a half-ball target, you 
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will find that other divisions of the object-ball are greatly 
facilitated. ‘This brings us back to the importance of 
a thorough playing grasp of these things, and 
emphasises the value of mastering them to the best of 
your ability. 


CHAPTER VII 
PLANNING YOUR GAME 


BEFORE we pass to the many shots which must enter 
into the plan of your game, I want to point out that the 
strikable surface of a billiard ball is a good deal less than 
you may think. Take half a crown out of your pocket, 
and you will see a safe guide to the effective area you have 
to sttike. By this I mean that the inner segment of 
your circular cue-tip, which alone comes into contact 
with your ball when you play away from its centre, 
will impinge on the rim of your half-crown when you 
put as much screw, side, or top on a ball as you are ever 
likely to want. This, however, is only strictly true if 
we assuime that you strike your ball with your cue 
absolutely level with the bed of the table. You cannot 
do this on account of the cushion rail, but the nearer 
you get to it, the mote certain you become of imparting 
a given amount of rotation to your ball, which explains 
why it is so necessary to deliver your cue as level as 
possible. 


In addition, there is the little known fact that the 
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strikable surface of the cue-ball rises in effect as you raise 
the butt of your cue in stroke play. You are not playing 
at a flat disc always set at a tight angle to the table-bed 
Your cue-tip is directed against a sphere, and as your 
cue contact becomes oblique in a downward direction, 
the strikable surface of that sphere rises accordingly, 
really amounting to a succession of spheres on top of 
each other, and varying from the normal in ordinary 
stroke play to the vastly different strikable surface 
presented by the masse shot. 

This is not mere theorising of no practical account. 
In actual play it means that, if your cue delivery is 
normally oblique and downwards, you are, in effect, 
striking a ball which lies above the spherical surface 
on which your cue should do its work, and distortion 
must result. What happens is that your cue, thus 
wrongly delivered, has a constant tendency to “ pinch ” 
the ball between your cue-tip and the cloth, thus creating 
swetve effect when imparting side, and also lessening 
that beautiful spin which comes from delivering your 
cue as level as possible. It is a mistake to think that 
it does not matter very much if you deliver your cue 
above the level enforced by the cushion rails. Obviously, 
you must clear the cushion as your cue swings forward, 
but the minumum clearance is ideal in normal stroke 
play, with the cue as level as you can deliver it. Lack 
of attention to this is a very common fault. Many 
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people “ dig down ” at their ball, more or less, at every 
stroke, thus striking what amounts to a different ball 


DIAGRAM 6 


evety time, as they cannot be sure that the error is 
constant. This does not bring instant and invariable 
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disaster because the permissible margin of error is 
sufficient to condone it in many strokes. But sooner 
ot later, usually sooner than later, a stroke is presented 
which demands exact execution, when the striker, 
after digging down at his ball, possibly to no considerable 
extent, finds that his opponent is wanted. 

The foregoing must be kept in mind as we progress 
towards planning our game on right lines, which we 
will tackle by placing the balls as shown in diagram 6. 
Here we have the cue-ball in hand, with the red ball 
conveniently placed over one middle pocket and the 
white in a similar position near the other. This is 
such an ideal opening that, for practice purposes, it is 
an excellent plan to make a rule of beginning with it. 
The point is that you can plan ahead from it to an extent 
which determines the nature of your break, and that 
quickly. 

For instance, if you play the white loser as in dia- 
gram 7, you thus leave the white behind the billiard 
spot. Your next shot is in-off red, as shown in diagram 
8, which brings the red back off the top cushion 
to leave a red winner into the same middle pocket. 
You score this as in diagram 9, bringing your ball 
off the top cushion to set-up cannon position, and thus 
attive at the “top-of-the-table” without losing a 
stroke. 


But I do not suggest that this is the ideal game for 
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you to attempt. Very likely I should exploit it if 
feeling in good touch for the intricacies of spot-end 


DIAGRAM 7 


break-building. But a little practice will soon show you 
that it is by no means easy to manipulate the scoring 
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and positional sequence outlined so confidently in my 
preceding paragraph. You will find that “all sorts of 
things” will persist in going wrong in a positional 
sense, the actual scores being rather too simple to miss, 
except stroke nine, as this red winner, played to take the 
cue-ball through for spot-end position, is by no means 
an easy one. And, as you keep trying at the playing 
problem now offered, you must remember that mistakes, 
which can be tectified in practice, are decisive in actual 
play, where you are not allowed to “ play that bad shot 
over again.” 

Bearing this in mind, I am sure you cannot fail to 
be impressed by the insistent fact that you will be 
appreciably older before you would care to back yourself 
at evens to play over this sequence of strokes and leave 
the cannon at the finish. Even then, when this is 
accomplished, your troubles are really only beginning, 
as you will not make any progress at spot-end break- 
building without having to contend with difficulties 
far greater than those you have met with in steering the 
balls to the head of the table. 

This practical demonstration is worth more than 
any amount of warning against the dangers and diffi- 
culties of top-of-the-table play, a delightful scoring 
method, lucrative indeed in the hands of the few who 
can exploit it to the last point, but so difficult that I 
am inclined to side with those who doubt whether 
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any amateur has ever played it to advantage in public 
competitive billiards. In writing thus, I do not desire 


DiacRaAm 8 


to deprecate the spot-end billiards seen at times in the 
Amateur Championship, but I must express the opinion 
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that the amateurs would have been more formid- 
able, had they devoted to the open game the time 
taken to reach their standard of spot-end achieve- 
ment. 

Still, I place no bar on top-of-the-table billiards if 
a man feels that he would like to play it as well as he can. 
To an extent, it is helpful in providing a welcome change 
from the open game while compiling a break. The 
question is when to quit it, when to “ get away into the 
country ” ina billiard sense. It is impossible to dogmatise 
about this, hard to even discriminate ; but a safe general 
tule would be never to attempt to pocket the red to 
retain spot-end position unless you are certain of both the 
score and desired position. If there is the least haziness 
in your mind, play to put the red down to leave the cross- 
loser shown in diagram 3. Better still, play in-off the 
red if opportunity offers. Many a capable amateur 
has felt like kicking himself to think that he just missed 
a positional red winner at the spot-end, thereby sticking 
the red over the pocket for his opponent, when he 
might have scored a red loser with the simplest stroke 
imaginable. 

Therefore, although I have shown you a direct 
route to it, I am not advising you to concentrate on 
getting the balls to the top-of-the table and keeping them 
there. Amateur cuemen should treat spot-end billiards 
with respect until they can make at least fifty breaks 
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faitly often, and even then it will be best to take what 
Openings of this type may come their way without 


DIAGRAM 9 


straining after them, leaving it to the run of the balls to 
offer spot-end position at intervals, and being content 
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to gather such points as saay be scored without undue 
risk. 

So, hatking back to diagram 7, I propose to start 
afresh by tackling the position with an open all- 
round break ia mind. Then, instead of running in-off 
white to take that ball to the head of the table, I begin 
by playing in-off red in the middle pocket, my idea 
being to leave another shot of the same kind into the 
same pocket. Here, I wish to point out that I conform 
to the great tactical rule in open billiards, which is to 
never play a loser off white until you are compelled to 
do so in order to rescue the red from bad or indifferent 
position. 

When playing in-off red as in diagram 10, I am care- 
ful above all things to keep the red as far towards the 
centre of the table as I can. ‘This is to insure my break 
against a mistake in strength. As it is no use illustrating 
the perfect shot which brings the red ball back into 
practically the same position, thus merely duplicating 
diagrams, I show in diagram r1 the sort of leave I am sure 
to obtain if careful to steer the red towards the centre 
of the table, such a leave rewarding a shot which really 
fails to attain its true positional objective. My idea 
was to leave the red over the middle pocket for a repe- 
tition of stroke ten, but too little strength has left the red 
hopelessly short. Still, thanks to keeping the red 
towatds the centre of the table, I have a long loser 
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offered playable as in diagram 4, and thus providing 


DIAGRAM I0O 


an eatly illustration of the ubiquitous utility of 
the long loser. 


In addition, this shot serves to show the enormous 
F 
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advantage open billiards has over the spot-end game. 
Consider for a moment the area of table space in which 


DIAGRAM II 


you can leave the red open to a plain-ball shot when 
playing shot ten. Compare this with the ptecise spot 
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on which you must leave your ball to atrange the 
positional cannon in diagram 9, and you have a 


————, 


DIAGRAM 12 


ptactical demonstration of the difference between the 
two scoring methods, 
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Playing the long loser off red, we bring it round near 
the white, thus offering choice of a loser into the same 


DIAGRAM 13 


middle pocket off either ball. Possibly, the red may kiss 
the white, in which case there is certain to be a hazatd 
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offered into the middle pocket, or a tempting cannon 
may render it debatable whether a cannon or hazard 
is preferable. The red must be travelling too slowly 
to hit the white hard enough to spoil your leave ; it is 
unlikely to hit it at all, but even if it does no material 
damage is done. 

Suppose, however, you play your long loser at bad 
strength, a common failing, with the result that the red 
stops as we see it in diagram 12. The red is now out 
of range for normal pocket play from hand, being short 
of the middle pocket, and much too far from the centre 
of the table to offer a top pocket loser played plain-ball. 
Now is the time when you use the white to get the red 
out of a bad lie. Two strokes are needed to do this. 
The first, shown in diagram 12, is a middle-pocket 
loser off white which leaves that ball up the table, where 
a direct ball-to-ball cannon from red to white is offered 
for your next shot. You play this cannon as shown 
in Diagram 13 to take the red across the table to 
the vicinity of the top pocket, and thus bring it into 
play again with excellent effect. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SUNDRY SUPPOSITIONS 


Very probably my chapter heading is a misnomer, and 
regrettably so. My intention is to “suppose” that a 
poor shot scores in such a way that excellent position 
is transformed into a leave of varying difficulty, and I 
daresay that many of my readers will regard this happen- 
ing as rather less of a supposition than they could 
wish it to be. Diagram 14, for example, provides a 
familiar instance. Here, owing to playing a red loser 
at too much strength, the object-ball has shot past the 
short 
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plain ball zone, and rests where you need a 
jenny ” to keep your break going. 

Here, for the first time, I am asking you to put side 
on your ball. And I am not in the least apologetic 
at the delay ; I only wish I could teach you to play well 
enough to maintain such exquisite control of the balls 
that a succession of plain-ball strokes would be presented, 
thus rendering side superfluous. Incidentally, I should 
be by no means averse to play as well as this myself, but 


that is “another story.” The point I am anxious to 
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make is that “side” is something you have to use 


because you are not able to leave the balls well enough 


DIAGRAM 14 


to dispense with it. An exception, of course, is seen 
when, at the commencement of a break, an opponent 
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presents you with a leave which necessitates the use of 
side. 

First of all, make sure that the shot you are about to 
play really demands the employment of side. There can 
be no question about this in the shot before us, where 
right-hand side, and plenty of it, is needed to pull your 
ball into the pocket on its arrival. To impart this 
side, strike your ball as far as you can to the right of a 
line drawn across the centte of its strikable surface, or 
a little below that line. Many amateurs strike their 
ball habitually above a line across its centre when 
using side, with the result that the amount of side they 
impart is always uncertain and usually a good deal less 
than they imagine. Better, by far, cultivate the habit 
of striking your ball slightly, very slightly, below its 
horizontal centre when imparting side. Remember 
that pure side is unknown in billiard playing. This 
could only be imparted by a cue delivery exactly at 
right angles to the vertical axis of the cue-ball, a billiard 
impossibility. What we call “ side ” is actually a mixture 
of pure side with a proportion of swerve due to the 
downward inclination of even the best cue delivery. 
The amount of swerve so transmitted is doubtless very 
small, but you tend to lessen it by striking your ball 
slightly below its centre when imparting side, thus bring- 
ing less of the bulk of your ball beneath your cue-tip 
in an oblique direction, and thereby diminishing the 
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influence of that “pinch” between cue-tip and cloth 
which is known to create swerve. 

The practical effect of the above is seen in the shot 
before us. If you aim half-ball at the red, and strike 
your ball truly on the extreme right of its strikable 
surface, the “short jenny,” played at correct strength, 
will display a tendency to fail owing to your ball curling 
a little and consequently hitting the red too full. This 
is especially noticeable when playing on a new cloth 
with a heavy nap on it, but is likely to take effect at any 
time on any cloth. But it will not happen if you strike 
your ball a little low when imparting the side you want. 
You may then depend on your side-laden ball travelling 
straight to its “‘ half-jenny ” target, and scoring the shot 
accordingly. 

But this has its limits. The degree of low striking 
when imparting side which we are now discussing 
will not keep your ball dead straight beyond a short 
distance. It merely defers the inevitable tendency of 
a billiard ball to drift in the direction of the side imparted. 
Against the nap of the cloth, the action of side is reversed, 
causing your ball to drift in a direction opposite to the 
side imparted. With the nap or against the nap, your 
ball will keep straight, despite the side on it, if moving 
quickly enough. 

By striking your ball distinctly lower than you do 
when playing the “ short jenny,” and at the same time 
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imparting side, you play what is known as the “ drag 
shot.” ‘This has the peculiar property of keeping your 
ball straight all the while it is operative, and can be 
brought into plain-ball play for that reason. If you 
put “drag ” on your ball, you may depend on it travel- 
ling, say, from hand to the vicinity of the top cushion at 
slow strength with more accuracy than might otherwise 
result. And if you impart side in conjunction with 
“ drag ” the effect is to carry your ball to a distant target, 
in a billiard sense, with an abundance of side on it 
even at quite slow strength. The “drag” gives a 
forward impetus of a sliding nature, during which the 
side spin imparted to your ball is subordinate to the 
“drag,” but asserts itself with undiminished effect 
when the ‘ drag”? becomes exhausted. In my own 
play, I make considerable use of “‘ drag ” to neutralise 
as far as possible any tendency a slow ball may have to 
“turn ” when spinning with side, and also to carry the 
effect of slow side to distant arrival points. 

“ Drag,” although you strike your ball low to impart 
it, must never be confused with “screw,” a totally 
different ball movement concerning which I shall have 
something to say in due course. When using “ drag” 
you sttike your ball low, not so low as you do for 
“screw,” and with a cue delivery so controlled that the 
cue-tip “ bites ” sufficiently to set up whatever side spin 
you want, but does not propel your ball with normal 
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forwatd rotation. This is attained by checking the 
momentum of your cue at the precise moment when 
side spin is created, and is a sorry business to the “ hold 
your cue lightly ” enthusiasts, my experience teaching me 
that the cue hold I advocate is of the utmost value when 
playing “ drag ” shots. 

When imparting side, the beginner must learn that 
it is useless to strike the cue-ball in the right place to put 
side on it, without at the same time cueing with a fluent 
ctispness which alone can impart spin. This simply 
means that your cue delivery must be a swing, never a 
push or a jab, or a semblance of them. Imagine that 
your ball has a spindle through it, a fixed axis on which 
it can revolve freely to the right or left. Suppose you 
have to strike your ball to make it revolve as long as 
possible on this fixed axis. Would you deliver a lifeless, 
pushing sort of dull shove with your cue-tip? Would 
you jab at the ball with a stiff jerk which could only 
give it a heavy, jarring blow? Of course not, you 
would swing your cue so that your blow had life and 
momentum in it, thereby imparting spin. The same 
ptinciple applies when you strike your ball in billiard 
playing. Obviously, there is no “ spindle,” but the 
inertia of the dead weight of your ball, amounting to 
nearly five ounces, which has to be overcome to set it 
in movement, allows you to impart lateral spinning 
rotation to an almost incredible extent provided you 
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cue freely enough. Strength has nothing to do with it, 
flexibility under perfect control is the secret which 
explains why professional cuemen get pronounced side 
to opetate, when they want it, almost as soon as the 
cue-ball begins to move forward. Many times have 
I been asked, “ Where do you strike your ball to get 
such an amount of side on it?” To this there is only 
one reply: “It is not ‘where’ I strike my ball, but 
‘how’ I strike it.” The strikable surface of a billiard 
ball is the same for all players. There is a limit to the 
right or left beyond which a mis-cue threatens both you 
and me. Possibly, on rare occasions, I may strike my 
ball a shade farther towards its rim than you might, but 
this is negligible when compared with the fact that when 
I strike my ball in the same spot as you do, what increase 
of side I obtain is simply due to the brisk swing of my 
cue delivery when compared with what your cue delivery 
may lack in this respect. 

The foregoing analysis, like much else in my preceding 
chapters, reveals my conception of the “reason why ” 
of billiard playing. It is not much use putting the balls 
on the table, or on a diagram, and telling an intelligent 
pupil, “ Hit your ball here, the object-ball there, and 
you will score a cannon or pocket.” That may be true 
enough, but means mastering and memorising countless 
individual shots to be of appreciable value in all-round 
play, and is quite valueless unless accompanied by 
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adequate instruction regarding stance and cue delivery. 
It is better to ground a man thoroughly in the general 
principles which apply to the game as a whole, to give 
him an intelligent interest in them, and allow him to 
apply them to the infinite variety of strokes his play 
will compel him to deal with. Not without “strokes 
in point,” of course, and of these I hope I am supplying 
perhaps more than a sufficiency. 

To assist in this direction, I have had a photograph 
taken of myself playing the “ short jenny ” dealt with in 
this chapter, and used to demonstrate side and drag 
effects in general. Taken in conjunction with the 
accompanying diagram, Plate No. 9 will help many 
readers to score “‘ short jennies ” as they should, which 
means that they should seldom or never miss them, an 
ideal I hope this chapter will at least bring nearer. 

But before quitting my exposition of “ side” and its 
playing effects, I suppose I must give my views on the 
thorny problem of “transmitted side.” These will be 
brief. “‘ Transmitted side,” taking it to mean trans- 
ferring side from the cue-ball to the object-ball to an 
extent which has any playing effect, is in my opinion, 
another “ myth.” 


CHAPTER IX 
SOME SIDE EFFECTS 


AFTER the “short jenny,” the “long jenny ” follows 
quite naturally. These shots resemble each other both 
in cause and effect. They are usually presented owing 
to imperfect strength leaving the object-ball out of the 
zone of plain-ball play, and are dealt with by relying on 
strong side to pull the cue-ball into the pocket. 

But, obviously, you must direct your ball as near 
the pocket as possible. On “easy” tables weird and 
wonderful “ jennies ” may be scored, but when you get 
on a standard table, the only genuine test of playing 
ability, you will find that you cannot put any amount of 
side on your ball and almost leave it to find its own way 
into the pocket. Exact spotting is the first thing you 
want to be careful about, and it is singular that many 
otdinaty amateurs never spot their ball correctly for 
the “‘ long jenny.” 

They simply will not “ lay wide enough,” as we say 
in billiard parlance. Plate No. 10, which shows me 


playing a “long jenny,” explains this important point 
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very clearly. Many of my readers would spot their ball 
appreciably to the left of the spot I play from. Some- 
times, despite this, they would score, the reason being 
that, by chance, they have happened to hit the object-ball 
just tight to neutralise the effect of their mistake. My 
object is to set-up a half-ball shot into the top pocket, 
and play it freely with as much left side as I can put on 
my ball. It is a mistake to place your ball so that a 
finer contact is necessary, and the prevalence of this 
error is the main reason why the “ long jenny” is such a 
bugbear to many amateurs. 

Another reason is what may be called “ cramping 
the shot.” Diagram 15 shows what I mean by this. 
It depicts a “long jenny” played with the object-ball 
below the middle pocket, and too near the side cushion 
for a ‘short jenny.” There is a tradition that some 
wonderful players of yore could make the “ long jenny ” 
from this position at strength, which left the object-ball 
in the centre of the table after contact with the left side 
cushion only. I do not doubt the feasibility of such 
play, but I am certain it multiplies the inherent difficulty 
of the “long jenny,” inducing the habit of “ narrow 
spotting ” and “chipping ” the object-ball in cramped 
style with the idea of gaining position off one cushion. 

Such a positional objective is correct for “ short 
jennies,” which should be played to present a middle- 
pocket loser for the next shot. But the “long jenny ” 
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is a bolder shot, and my diagram indicates the best 
strength for it. As a practical playing guide, it is an 


DIAGRAM 15 


excellent plan to imagine a ball in the angle presented 
by the top pocket, and play to cannon full on that ball, 
G 
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with an abundance of pocket side on your ball, by which 
I mean enough side to be of real use when your ball 
gets tothe pocket. Ifyou play this “ imaginary cannon ” 
at the strength shown by the continuous line in my 
diagram, an exceptionally well-played shot will score 
the “long jenny ” almost without your ball “ touching the 
sides of the pocket.” 

The speed of the shot is a great help in this desirable 
direction, tending to keep your ball straight despite the 
side it carries, or at least straight enough to take it 
clean and true to the pocket. In the event of a slight 
vatiation in the general direction of the shot causing 
your ball to just brush against the side cushion before 
the pocket is reached, the strong side then operates and 
“suck your ball into the pocket.” 
The absence of such side at the arrival point is fatal 
unless your shot is exceptionally exact, when quite a 
little side will take it into the pocket. But it is not a 
practical playing proposition to estimate for such 
precision. The only safe plan is to be sure that your 
ball reaches the pocket spinning with lively side, and you 
can be certain about this by paying attention to my 
pteceding remarks on the imparting of side. 

When playing “long jennies” be careful to keep 
your cue as level as you can. Otherwise, you will find 
it a matter of considerable difficulty to estimate just how 
your ball will hit the object-ball, especially if you combine 
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timid strength with a downward cue delivery. These 
two imperfections generally go together, and if you ate 
subject to them you may have to aim to almost miss the 
object-ball when playing the “ long jenny ” shown in my 
photo, relying on your ball “curling in” to make the 
requisite ball-to-ball contact. Such play complicates 
the “long jenny” quite needlessly, making the shot 
appear almost beyond the ordinary amateur. It is 
nothing of the kind. Spot your ball widely enough, 
conjure up that imaginary cannon, cue freely and cram 
as much side on your ball as you can, and the “long 
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jenny ” will become so amenable to your cuemanship 
that you will be surprised when you miss it. 

The importance of delivering your cue as level as 
possible is proved by the stroke shown in Plate No. 11 and 
diagram 16. Here, the red is on the billiard spot, and 
the cue-ball is too far along the top cushion to offer the 
‘desirable half-ball loser, played plain-ball, shown in 
diagram 2. As the balls lie, a clumsy and uncertain 
forcing stroke is sometimes attempted, but seldom 
scored, and after position is mere luck when the pocket 
does happen to be scored in this haphazard fashion. The 
correct shot is the pretty hazard illustrated in Plate No. 11 
and diagram. To make it, you lift the butt of your 
cue as I am shown doing, and come down on the extreme 
tight of the strikable surface of your ball with a neat, 
crisp, cue delivery which sends your ball spinning away. 
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But you do not aim to hit the red half-ball. You 
must aim to hit it full in its centre. The strong side, 
acting in combination with the downward delivery of 
your cue, will cause your ball to swerve sufficiently to 
hit the red half-ball, and thus score the top pocket at 
strength leaving a middle pocket red-ball continuation. 
This is no “fancy shot,” or anything like one. It is a 
stroke in rather frequent request to cope with quite a 
common leave when your ball strays too far along the top 
cushion for the ideal position presented in diagram 2. 
In professional billiards, this in-off red is made on many 
occasions without some of the spectators knowing it has 
been played. They fail to take any particular notice of 
the tilt of the cue shown in my photo, and conclude 
that strong side explains the shot. 

My readers know that this is not the case, the truth 
being that the side, in conjunction with the downward 
delivery of the cue, sets up a “ swerve” effect which is 
played for and calculated on purpose to score with 
facility and positional precision. It is an excellent shot 
in evety way, and one my readers would do well to 
master. The main difficulty is training the eye to aim 
full at the red. It seems so strange to aim at one part 
of a ball in order to hit another part of it, but this is 
the essential characteristic of the shot before us, and 
when once you get used to it the rest is relatively easy. 

When practising this shot, I want you to be impressed 
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by the fact that, for a set and particular purpose, you 
ate doing the very thing it is so necessary to guard 
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against when playing ordinary strokes with side. My 
photo shows that you do not “ come down ” on yout ball 
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so vety much more than an indifferent cueman often 
does when shaping altogether wrongly at any shot 
tequiting plenty of side. In a lesser degree, you will 
often see the cue-butt higher than it need be when 
playing shots with side. Then, some measure of 
“swerve”? must always be present. It may not be 
enough to deflect some shots to disaster, but is sure to 
spoil others, and you can never tell when the “ bad one ” 
will show itself and cause your ball to hit the object-ball 
far indeed from where you meant to hit it. Then, as a 
tule, you blame your aim, little thinking that the fault lies 
in your cue arm, not your eyes. But this is the playing 
fact, and your whole game will benefit to no small extent 
if practicing this deliberate “swerver ” teaches you how 
necessaty it is to keep your cue as level as you can when 
playing strokes calling for the use of a good deal of side. 

And, as a rule, “a good deal of side” is what you 
want when you need any at all. I hasten to qualify this 
by stating that plenty of deft touches at the spot-end 
and sundry manipulative effects when the balls are close 
together, may requite very nice adjustment of the exact 
amount of side to be imparted. But the open game, the 
broad highway of billiards, offers hundred breaks in 
plenty to the amateur who says to himself, “ Plain-ball 
strokes for me as often as I can play them. When I am 
obliged to use side, plenty of it is my motto, especially 
for pockets.” 
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In playing effect, such a mental resolve gives you two 
constant factors to rely on. You know what you can 
do by hitting your ball in its centre, and you know what 
you can do by hitting it as far from its centre as its 
strikable surface permits, allowing for normal cue 
delivery in each case. This enables you to concentrate 
on that correct division of the object-ball which is the 
most difficult thing in billiard playing, and leaves 
strength of play, both in a positional and executional 
sense, as the one remaining essential to your complete 
playing equipment. It may seem almost a platitude to 
point this out, but such is not the case, because the 
playing gain is enormous when once you get your game 
focussed sharply in your own mind. Therefore, by 
concentrating on either plain-ball or decided side, you 
cut out the misty vagueness of “ how much side.” 

Stripped to the bare bones of the fewest possible 
words, every stroke you play demands three things. 
Striking your own ball how and where you should 
strike it—striking the object-ball where necessary— 
playing at correct strength. Each of these general 
headings can be sub-divided to infinity in actual play. 
Strength must be the strength of every shot amounting 
to a ptoblem by itself. Striking the object-ball is also 
subject to infinite sub-division, especially in losing- 
hazard play, with the important reservation that you 
know the inevitable result of the half-ball shot played 
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plain-ball at below forcing strength. Striking your own 
ball is first and foremost subject to the mechanical 
“how” of stance and cue delivery, the “ where” 
amounting to the whole of its strikable surface, which 
drifts to hazy infinity in playing purpose, making you 
hesitate “‘ where” to sttike your ball, unless you stan- 
dardise matters by ascertaining what you can do by 
striking your ball in the centre, or decidedly to the right 
ot left, top or bottom. Just now, side alone is under 
discussion, but the principle applies to other cue 
contacts to a noteworthy extent, and there is vastly 
mote in it than thousands of cuemen realise. 

To prove this, put up any shot you please, a losing 
hazard for preference, where you think a “ bit of side ” 
is needed to score the pocket. Play it as you think, 
and see how often you will miss it. Then, if you are 
a beginner, try it without any side at all, relying on 
dividing the object-ball correctly, when you may make 
a discovery which will both surprise and instruct you. 
If, however, side is undeniably required for the stroke, 
use plenty of it, making the requisite adjustment in 
ball-to-ball contact, and I am sure the success of this 
mode of play will convince you of its soundness and 
reliability. 
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CHAPTER X 
STRENGTH OF PLAY 


In the general analysis which ended my pteceding 
chapter, I referred briefly to what is known as “ strength” 
in billiard playing. The word is scarcely happy, as 
billiards makes no demand on “ strength” in the usual 
sense of the word, being a game at which muscular 
prowess is nowhere in evidence, although the amount 
of gentle and beneficial exercise it affords is enough to 
add to its many attractions. By “strength” is really 
meant the amount of projectory force transferred from 
the cue to your ball, and “ hard-hitting ” simply does 
not enter into the argument. A man powerful enough 
to toy with weights beyond my physical strength 
could not make a billiard ball travel nearly as far as I can. 
This is because he cannot swing a billiard cue, of in- 
finitesimal weight to him, and very little to me, in such 
a manner that the cue is travelling at its maximum 
velocity when it strikes the ball. It is this transmission 
of virile momentum, not a heavy blow, which sends a 


billiard ball as far as it is possible to make one travel. 
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The same momentum, most exquisitely controlled, will 
tap a ball for shimmering close cannon effects of the 
utmost delicacy. 

But these do not concern us at present. Sticking to 
the open game, and also to the generally accepted use of 
the word “ strength,” it is necessary to understand how 
strength, carried beyond a certain point, affects the normal 
angle of departure of the cue-ball. This is shown in 
diagram 17 where the half-ball loser at normal strength 
is shown on the right of the table, as in diagram 3. 
On the other side of the table, we see the cue-ball 
moved a little in the direction of baulk, the red remaining 
unchanged. The stroke thus presented is still a half- 
ball loser, played without any side, but you must hit 
your ball hard enough to change the natural angle in 
otder to score the pocket. This is known as playing 
at “forcing strength,” which may be taken to mean any 
strength of play which causes your ball to take a “‘ wider ” 
angle of departure than the natural angle. When playing 
forcers, the harder you play, the wider the angle your 
ball will throw off the object-ball. 

This is indicated in diagram 17, by the ball placed 
on the baulk-line. From this position, a very good 
forcing shot indeed will score the top pocket by means 
of a half-ball shot. But this is the effective limit of the 
forcer. It shows how far you may depend on the 
influence of sheer force unmixed with either side or 
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screw. Also, the forcer from the baulk-line is a con- 
vincing test of free and accurate cue delivery. You had 
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DIAGRAM 17 


better approach it by degrees, beginning with the simple 
fotcer just below the pocket and moving your ball 
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back towards baulk by easy stages until you feel 
teasonably confident about tackling the “big one.” 
Hit your ball above its centre when playing these 
forcets, but be careful not to hit it to the right 
or left. 

The short line from the middle pocket towards the 
centre of the table ends at the point your ball must 
travel over when playing the “limit forcer” from the 
baulk-line. It thus forms a handy guide to the range 
of the forcer when your ball is anywhere on that line, or 
in approximate position. Many people might think that 
screw is necessary to score the loser into the right-hand 
top pocket from a spot on the end of our diagram line. 
This is not so. A clean half-ball forcer will score the 
hazard every time, and I need scarcely explain that the 
shot is much easier from here than it is from the 
baulk-line. 

When playing forcers, always remember that, as the 
ball-to-ball contact becomes less than half-ball so does 
the effect of force on the angle of departure become less 
matked. At last, it vanishes completely, as there is no 
such thing as a fine forcer in the sense that power of 
stroke will affect the angle if you play a very thin shot. 
Very possibly, there may be a slight tendency in the 
opposite direction, as a smartly struck ball will travel 
almost “straight on” after a mere glinting contact 
which barely moves the object-ball, while a ball played 
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slowly with the same shimmering contact would not 
keep quite so straight. 

This explains why so many shots are missed through 
being played “too fine.” Over and over again you will 
hear the remark, “ I should never have thought it possible 
to hit the ball too fine for that shot.” Analysis of this 
would take us into a maze of minute measurements and 
technical detail of little playing value. But you can 
learn from it that what may appear to be an impossibly 
“fine one” is perhaps more often “on” than you may 
suspect, especially if played freely. Also, when you can 
see that a shot, obviously “ fine,” will nevertheless clear 
the object-ball appreciably when you take a line through 
your ball to the scoring point, you may be sure that 
“too fine” is then a risk to guard against. 

Diagram 17 also illustrates a peculiar characteristic 
of forcing strokes. ‘This is the curve your ball takes 
immediately after contact with the object ball, a curve 
sufficiently pronounced to make your ball clean miss the 
white placed, as in diagram, on a straight line between 
the red and the top pocket. The cause of this swerve is 
the combined action of top and force, and it is always 
operative to the degree shown in diagram when playing 
a forcer of the character there depicted. To an extent, 
divergence from a straight line may be always in evi- 
dence, scientifically speaking, whenever your ball begins 
its run from an object-ball at contacts thicker than very 
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fine ones. But in practical play it is only important to 
know that this curved line of departure is always notice- 
ably present when free strength is employed, and present 
to a vety marked degree when you play at forcing 
strength. For instance, when you play the long loser 
shown in diagram 4, your ball does not actually travel 
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straight to the pocket, it “‘ curves away ” immediately 
after contact with the red, but “ straightens itself up ” 
soon enough to take a straight line to the pocket in the 
direction of the natural angle. 

This curving or curling tendency is the more pro- 
nounced as your cue strikes above the centre of your 
ball. That is why you hit your ball rather high when 
playing forcing strokes. Such striking will send your 
ball clean into a pocket at an angle which seems sur- 
prising for a plain-ball stroke, the explanation being that 
the pocket is reached while your ball is describing a 
segment of a curve. Beginners, raw ones, often miss 
simple half-ball shots for this very reason when the 
distance from an object-ball to a top pocket is a couple of 
feet or less. They spot correctly, strike their ball need- 
lessly high and much too hard, hit the object-ball a 
true half-ball, and then wonder why they miss the 
pocket. 

This shows one tesult, and but one of many of 
vatying degrees of undesirability, of the common habit 
beginners have of playing all sorts of strokes much too 
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hard. In effect, they make forcers of all kinds of shots 
which are nothing of the kind, with lamentable results 
on their play. I suppose they have an instinctive 
feeling that by hitting hard they play with more certainty. 
This is quite wrong, as the harder you hit a billiard ball 
the more difficult it is to hit it with truth. In proof of 
this, try the “‘ one-ball shot” (see diagram 1). Play it 
at strength just about sufficient to return your ball to 
baulk, and you will find that a fair amount of practice 
will enable you to get a gratifying percentage of accurate 
returns from the top cushion. ‘Then, try it at forcing 
strength, hitting your ball about as hard as you can, and 
see how seldom you can register an accurate shot. 
Mostly, your ball will return so “ wide” that you will 
wonder what can be happening. The reason is that 
hitting your ball so hard increases the difficulty of 
hitting it truly. 

When once this fact is grasped, there is hope for a 
cute of the common and fatal fault of “ playing too 
hard.” This troubles plenty of amateurs who have 
advanced well beyond the beginner’s stage. If an 
amateur who makes plenty of fifty breaks and sometimes 
reaches three figures looks back over any game he has 
just finished, it is long odds that he will remember 
several instances where playing too hard spoilt his 
position and ruined his break. Sometimes the contrary 
is true, but the constant and predominating tendency 
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to etrot is in the direction of excess of strength, which 
I regard as a survival from those early days when 
almost every other shot was played decidedly too 
hard. 

The beginner, of course, can be told to play “ much 
more slowly,” and left to work out his salvation by 
practising simple diagram shots—I have already given 
enough examples to cure any beginner of hitting too 
hard if he plays my shots to gain the position shown 
in each. But the man who has reached “ fifty break 
form” is more difficult to cater for, his real need being 
that mastery of touch which, more than anything else, 
marks the difference between amateur and professional 
billiard players. Here the difficulty is that, in its 
highest phases, touch is undoubtedly more of a gift than 
anything else; and I am of opinion that this gift is in- 
dispensable to a man who desires to excel at close-cannon 
play and intricate ball movements in the top-of-the- 
table game. 

But in open billiards touch can often be assisted by 
calculated directional control of the object-ball. Dia- 
gtam 18, for instance, offers a simple red loser from 
hand into the right middle pocket. The actual score is 
so simple that you can play to leave the red ball almost 
anywhere. Our diagram shows the stroke played to 
leave the red near the top pocket, with the obvious idea 
of potting the red at the next shot and leaving position 
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Plate No. 12. 
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for the cross loser as in diagram 2. This is a very bad 
shot indeed because a glance proves that you have to 


DIAGRAM 18 


leave the red almost “ to an inch ” with your first shot, 


and pot it with exquisite positional precision with your 
H 
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second, and are thereby asking yourself for a display of 
“touch” you cannot expect to attain and do not need. 


DIAGRAM 19 


Diagtam 19 shows a more common positional ideal. 
Here, the idea is to play the loser at sufficient strength 
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to bring the red back and offer a similar shot for the 
next stroke. But, owing to the red being so near the 


DIAGRAM 20 


side cushion, your strength must be well-nigh perfect 
if you ate to leave the red exactly where you want to 
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see it. The continuous line in diagram, indicates 
approximately the area in which the red must stop to 
offer a feasible shot of any kind, either a winner or 
loser, a “jenny” or a screw shot, and the portion of 
this area which will leave the identical shot you 
anticipate is very small indeed. 

The correct shot, shown in diagram 20, offers a 
striking contrast to the foregoing. ‘This is a follow- 
through loser, played fullish on the red, to send that ball 
round into position over the opposite middle pocket. 
The parallel lines in diagram show the amount of effective 
table space in which the red may be left when compared 
with the much smaller area offered in diagram 19. 
This illustrates that “ calculated directional control ” of 
the object-ball which is so lucrative in open billiards, 
and not nearly so dependent on nice judgment in 
strength or touch as alternative strokes may be. 
Amateurs would find it well worth while to make a 
special study of this playing for the largest positional 
target, to put the thing briefly. The time to do this is 
when quiet solo practice gives you suitable opportunity 
to think and experiment—it is risky to attempt to plan 
your game on new lines during the stress of competitive 
play. 


CHAPTER XI 
WINNING HAZARD STRIKING 


“How do you pot a ball?” is a question I have been 
asked so often that I am almost tired of hearing it. 
When playing billiards or snooker, I pot a ball because 
I “ see the shot and make it,” and am of opinion there is 
a proportion of personal element in this which prevents 
me from telling you more than a King’s prizeman 
might be able to do if asked to explain why he scored 
a “possible” at Bisley. 

But, exactly as the marksman could doubtless impart 
useful general hints on his art, so may I advise on the 
shot I pride myself upon. And, at the risk of being 
tedious, I will again hark back to remind my readers of 
the ceaseless importance of stance and cue delivery. 
Every time you play to pot a ball, you are attempting a 
stroke of unrelenting precision, when faults in the 
mechanism of your game will be revealed at the cost of 
missed pockets, and many of them. 

You have no allowable margin of error to play 


with when a winning hazard has to be scored, unless 
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the object-ball happens to be so close to a pocket that 
you can hit it anywhere and it will drop into the net. 
These “ sitting ” strokes are not so often met with as 
my readers might wish, and when seen require no 
coaching. Other winning hazards, and their classifica- 
tion is legion, are not so accommodating, The winning 
hazard is essentially a stubborn kind of stroke. You 
must hit the object-ball in one place or the shot will 
fail. The side, sctew, or other ball movement which 
allows you to hit an object-ball in a variety of places 
and still score your in-off or cannon is of no avail in 
winning hazard striking ; you cannot transfer an effective 
atom of it from your ball to the object-ball you have 
to pocket. 

In fact, the use of side, especially in slow shots, 
makes it much more difficult to pot a ball than it is if 
you hit your ball in its centre. There is so much in 
this that you want to avoid the use of side in winning 
hazard striking, never using it unless you are confident 
that some necessary positional end cannot be otherwise 
attained. This, in open billiards, is a rather infrequent 
demand, as I propose to show by means of diagrams 
of winning hazards of particular value in break-building 
billiards. 

But before dealing with these, I must mention what 
may be called “ guides to potting a ball,” which all 
resemble each other in seeking to convey an accurate 
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idea of the location of the one spot on the object-ball 
which must be hit to pot that ball. A very old tip of 
this description, which still remains about the best, is 
to imagine a line taken through the object-ball to a 
point half the width of that ball and clear of it in line 
with the pocket. If you can make the centre of your 
ball strike the end of that line, any winning hazard on 
the table becomes an automatic certainty. That is true 
because, at the instant of ball-to-ball contact, a straight 
line must run through your ball, the object-ball, and 
away to the pocket. ‘This rule holds good every time 
you play a winning hazard, as you can see very plainly 
if you put the red ball and the cue-ball tight against the 
top cushion and play to pot the red in the facing top 
pocket. Do this, replace the red, and no matter where 
you put the cue-ball for a feasible pot, it must 
always attive at the same place if the red is to be 
pocketed. 

It is easy to insist unduly on the merit of a “ potting 
guide,” but it may be of value at first to give you a 
general idea of the underlying principle of winning 
hazard striking. More than this I am not inclined to 
claim for it, as figuring out the end of that imaginary 
line is apt to be a vexatious distraction if you try to 
apply it to the countless types of “pots” that actual 
play will offer, and if the object-ball is a few feet away 
the end of that line wants a deal of visualising in reality 
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wherever it may be in imagination. In addition, this 
calculating business tends to make you slow on your 
stroke, never a good thing in any phase of billiard 
playing, and a decided handicap when potting a ball. 

Therefore, after you have learned as much from it 
as you find useful, discard this “end of the line” 
business, and proceed with that stroke practice which 
alone can give you command of winning hazard striking, 
To begin with, the positional red winner shown in 
diagram 21 is an excellent stroke to practice. It shows 
the utility of looking round to see if you can pot the 
ted to tescue the white from baulk. If you play to 
pot red as in diagram, striking your ball in the centre 
and freely enough to take it through to the side cushion 
as shown, you will leave a natural angle in-off white 
playable to set a three-ball break going with your 
succeeding stroke. 

As a tule, however, you will play winning hazards of 
this type to set up the position shown in diagram 
3. An example of this type of winning hazard is 
given in diagram 22, and there is scarcely a stroke 
amateuts can practice to greater advantage. The 
leave is constantly occurring through an error in 
strength bringing the red too near baulk for a middle 
pocket loser. By scoring the winner as in diagram 
you recover half-ball loser play on the red and retrieve 
your error. This shot is troublesome to many players 
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because of the difficulty they experience in taking 
their ball through for position when sending the red 


DIAGRAM 21 


into the pocket. They can tap in the red with a slow, 
straight shot which only moves their ball a few inches 
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after contact with the red, but are very apt to be 
beaten if they attempt the shot freely enough for 
position. 

This will not do; the shot must be made correctly. 
It is too much in request to think of slurring over the 
positional problem. Aim to send the red clean into the 
pocket opening; remember that the merest graze on 
the near jaw of the pocket is sure to be fatal and must 
be avoided at all costs. It is possible, in certain shots, 
to allow for the red dropping into a pocket after hitting 
the far jaw at dead strength, or near it, but this does not 
apply to the shot we are discussing. You want to aim 
to put the red in without touching the sides of the 
pocket, as we say, and this is not at all a bad rule to 
adopt whenever you attempt to pot a ball. Be careful 
then, to get the line of your shot quite accurate. Align 
your cue correctly, hit the red full and play as if you 
wete ttying to score a run-through cannon with the 
second-object-ball on the spot where you desire to leave 
your own ball. Like this, you will acquire the knack 
of potting the red and getting the desired position, but 
the shot is not to be picked up in a few minutes. It is 
too exact for that, but when once you can play it as you 
should, you can always rely on it, and have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are master of one of the 
most useful winning hazards in the game. 

Another example of potting red to leave position 
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for in-off white is shown in diagram 23. Here 
there is so much on that it is easy to play a bad shot 


DIAGRAM 22 


through failing to pick the right one. The temptation to 
score the five-shot, pot red and cannon, is one beginners 
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find it hard to resist. The risk, however, of losing the 
white, thus making a seven-shot of it, is too great to 
commend the cannon. The best shot is to play to put 
the red in with decided left side on your ball; the red is 
so near the pocket that the side does not make the 
hazard appreciably more difficult, and the influence of 
the side will carry your ball well clear of the white and 
bring it back off the top cushion for the white loser. 
It is obvious that strength must be handled with care, 
in which connection it is much better to play to bring 
your ball back off the top cushion instead of trying to 
stop it short of the cushion on the very spot where you 
want to see it. 

The reason for this is because if you leave your ball 
anywhere between the top cushion and the ideal spot 
for in-off white it will still be possible to get in-off that 
ball by means of a fairly easy shot. But if your ball 
stops short of the position you are striving for, an 
awkward run-through played with the rest will confront 
you, and a bad run of the balls may make a leave of this 
type extremely difficult to cope with. | Why not pot 
the red off the spot and go in-off white afterwards, or 
pethaps leave a cannon? is a question you may ask 
yourself if your ball should happen to stop in a position 
favouring this manceuvre. There is this to be said 
against such a digression. The white is in a bad 
position, you have played to rescue it from its predica- 
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ment, yout shot has succeeded, and it is best to catty 
your plan out. Otherwise, you drop into a hazy sort of 


DIAGRAM 23 


feeling regarding positional play in general, a kind of 
constant hope that if what you ate playing to leave fails 
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to materialise, something else which will do to go on 
with is sute to present itself. It is dangerous to get 
into this frame of mind when playing billiards. Better 
score from the leave you play for, even if another shot 
happens to offer a counter-atttaction. 

This unswerving resolve to adhere to a clearly 
defined positional objective is of the utmost value when 
you pocket the red with the intention of leaving a 
losing hazard off that ball. Diagrams 2 and 3 show 
the line on which the cue-ball must be left to present 
half-ball losers off the ted on the billiard spot, and 
it is important to keep these lines in mind whenever 
there is a chance of potting the red to leave your 
ball on one of them. Diagram 24 offers a shot 
of this kind. You play to pot the red to leave 
the cross-loser into the top pocket as in diagram 
2. The shot is just a plain-ball winning hazard, 
almost full on red, which you ought to handle 
to perfection without much difficulty. When you have 
made it, note where your ball is left. Continue by 
placing your ball and the red in a variety of new positions, 
not too far from the pocket, and try to put the red down 
to leave your ball in the same lucrative angle every 
time. This practice, if you catty it out with observant 
diligence, will strengthen your game enormously, as 
the position you are endeavouring to set up is second 


to none in break-building value, 
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The baulk end of diagram 24 illustrates a type 
of shot much in request in winning-hazard striking. 


DIAGRAM 24 


This is known as the “stab” or “stun” shot, and is 
played to leave your own ball on the spot occupied by the 
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object-ball. It may be better to call a “ stab” shot one 
which makes your ball take the place of the object-ball, 
and a “ stun ” shot one which allows your ball to travel 
slowly away after a hard and full contact with an object- 
ball. Our diagram shot is thus defined as a “stab” 
pure and simple. To play it, hold your cue quite firmly, 
strike your ball below its centre, and finish the stroke 
with a kind of jolt which offers a jarring contrast to your 
normal cue delivery. This stroke is usually a real 
teaser to the “hold your cue lightly ” contingent, as 
they seem unable to bring themselves to the point of 
holding their cue with enough decision to “stab” a 
ball into a pocket. But if you hold your cue after the 
manner I commend, you will find that the extra pressure 
required for the “stab” shot is readily accomplished, 
and the in-off white left as in diagram without any 
difficulty. 

Our diagram demonstrates the positional utility of 
the shot in but one instance of a multitude. The 
“stab ” is indispensable whenever you want to pot a 
ball and stop your ball dead for position. At short 
range, you will find that but little practice will teach 
you to “stab” your ball as you wish. But a deal of 
practice is necessary before you can depend on “ stab- 
bing ” your ball with certainty at a distance of three or 
four feet. It is best to take this practice by degrees, 
gtadually increasing the distance between your ball and 
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Plate No. 13. 
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the object-ball as you find your command of the shot 
becoming greater. Always practice the shot to leave 
your ball commanding a definite stroke when the red is 
spotted, and thus accustom yourself to handling the shot 
just as you will need it in actual play. 


CHAPTER. XII 


> 


** STUN”? AND SCREW SHOTS 


BECAUSE you must strike your ball more or less below 
its centre when playing each of them, it is sometimes 
assumed that a kind of family resemblance exists between 
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shots played with “ drag,” “ stun,” “ stab ” or “ screw.” 
What relationship there may be I should prefer to call 
distinctly strained, except between “stab” and “ stun,” 
which have the common pedigree of thudding cue 
delivery. In playing effect, the difference between 
“stab” and “stun” was mentioned in my preceding 
chapter, but as the point is material I propose to explain 
it in some detail. 

This cannot be done more clearly than by instancing 
a shot which is often disputed. Diagram 25 dis- 
plays this stroke, showing the red on the centre-spot, the 
cue-ball directly behind it in line with the two middle 
pockets, and the object-white lying exactly where it 
offers a tight-angle cannon. ‘The balls must be put up 
very catefully to make sure the cannon is truly a right- 
angle shot, and the pot-red dead straight, the least 
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divergence making the shot quite another thing. Having 
arranged the balls correctly, the stroke in demand is a 
five-shot, scored by pocketing the red in the middle 
pocket and making the direct ball-to-ball cannon. Plenty 
of people will argue that this shot is impossible, con- 
tending that you cannot pot the red “ dead straight ” 
and get your ball away for the cannon at the same time. 

Just to end the argument, I will confess that I can 
make the shot, and that without the slightest pretence 
of being the only player who has ever done it or can 
do it. Professionals both past and present, could be 
named as masters of this seemingly impossible shot, 
and I should not care to place it beyond the bounds of 
amateur capacity. But it is admittedly about as hard 
a shot, taken as a solo effort, as the game can offer, and 
I do not advise my readers to work away at it unduly 
long. It is purely an exhibition shot of no playing 
value, and while I can do it, I am by no means prepared 
to back myself to succeed at every attempt, as the shot 
makes a full call on every atom of accuracy and cue 
power I possess. 

When I play it, I strike my ball low and rather to the 
right, and with such force that the red bangs into the 
pocket as if it meant to hurt something. My ball then 
describes the curious sort of tun indicated in diagram, 
and thus rolls on to complete the cannon quite slowly, 
offering an almost comic contrast to the flashing speed 
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with which the red went down. This slow toll away for 
the cannon is, in my opinion, more of a “stun” effect 


DIAGRAM 25 


than anything else, helped by the right-hand side on my 
ball. It cannot be “‘ screw,” as that would bring my ball 
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back towards me. ‘The shot is worth a few trial attempts 
just to note the effect of what “stun” you get on your 
ball. It is very unlikely that you will make the “im- 
possible” one, but you will learn a useful lesson con- 
cerning the power of “ stun” by experimenting with it. 
The playing value of such knowledge is evident when 
you want to send an object-ball round the table, or up 
and down the table without your ball taking the direction 
a screw shot would impart. 

Screw, it is essential to remember, is active under- 
spin in live movement, and quite different from the stolid 
roll seen when a “stun” shot takes effect. When it 
comes to imparting screw, the first thing you want to 
dismiss from your mind is all idea that it is necessary to 
hit your ball hard. In truth, the direct opposite applies 
to such an extent that it is quite a good shot, of its 
kind, to hit a ball really hard and score a screw-back 
stroke. It is the pliant power of your cue delivery 
which tells in screw stroke play. My photo shows 
where to strike your ball for a screw shot. This, you 
will note, is not nearly so close to the cloth as you may 
have thought necessary, and also I want you to note 
that I depend on the “ bridge ” previously recommended 
for these shots. If you shape at your shot in this style, 
chalk your cue lightly, make sure the tip is not smooth 
and shiny, and play a confident shot which allows your 
cue to get hold of the ball, you will soon get the knack 
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of imparting screw, for knack it very largely is. When 
once you ate shown, as my photo shows you, how to 
address your ball correctly for screw-shots, the rest is a 
question of delivering your cue briskly enough to create 
backward spin and at the same time allowing it to get 
that hold of the ball I have already stipulated for. 

Much misapprehension has been created by the 
mistaken idea that it demands purposeful effort to 
“pinch” or “ grip” the butt of your cue the instant 
you hit your ball when playing a screw-back. Attempt- 
ing to do this infuses a species of flinching at the shot 
which cannot fail to have a most detrimental effect. 
Admittedly, you must grip your cue to check it when it 
has done its destined task, but you will do this by 
instinct quite quickly enough, perhaps, at first, rather 
sooner than may be advisable. Another point which 
handicaps beginners is fear of cutting the cloth when 
playing screw shots. This is very possible indeed if 
your stance and cue delivery are all wrong, but if you 
hold your cue and deliver it as my photo shows, which 
* is but the demonstration of much previous instruction, 
you cannot cut the cloth if you try, and can dismiss 
from your mind any nervous feeling regarding that 
contingency. 

Although you rule out hard-hitting, so far as pile- 
driving knocks ate concerned, it must not be forgotten 
that considerable freedom is necessary when playing 
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a direct sctew-back. If you play to pull your ball 
straight back a foot or so from an object-ball a similar 
distance away, you will need strength sufficient to send 
the object-ball two lengths of the table—a little more 
will do no harm. But when you play shots in which 
the recoil is less than directly back from the object-ball, 
you can often produce very decided screw effects at 
quite moderate strength, even slow strength, which 
brings us to the “ slow screw,” one of the most beautiful 
strokes in the game. This shot depends for its effect 
on perfect cue delivery setting up a maximum of back- 
watd rotation with a minimum of effort. If you 
begin by learning the more robust screw effects, such 
as sctewing your ball straight back for two or three 
feet, without much regard for anything except getting 
your ball back, you have ample command of screw- 
power to study how to tation it effectively. When 
you have reached this stage, put up a simple screw 
shot at an angle for a corner pocket, place your own 
ball rather more than a foot from the object-ball, and 
tty to score the pocket by playing at least half as hard as 
you feel you must. 

The result will doubtless surprise you, supplying 
an insight into the possibilities of slow screw of the 
utmost playing value. I strongly advise you to stick 
to this type of shot until you are as confident of your 
ability to rely on slow sctew as you ate of your skill 
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in handling the direct screw-back. Naturally, moderate 
strength comes between slow strength and the decided 
power you must apply for the direct screw-back, and 
you will experience no difficulty with it if you have a 
working knowledge of the other two. In my opinion, 
it is a mistake to begin by attempting screw shots of 
any desired strength in order to score a variety of 
set shots. You should first learn how to bring your 
ball back, how to screw at slow strength, what moderate 
strength will do, and then apply your knowledge to any 
shots you care to select. 

As you progress with your screw-strokes in a general 
way, it will help you to know that screw always takes 
effect—it will tell on the angle even when playing 
quite fine shots, and its influence on the half-ball shot 
is remarkable, changing the natural angle into a virtual 
right angle. These are the shots where hard-hitting 
spoils everything ; you must eliminate it, relying on 
a fluent, lissom cue delivery to create back-spin without 
semblance of harsh effort. Another point worth remem- 
bering is that screw will take effect after your ball has 
struck a cushion before contact with an object-ball. 
This is rarely of playing consequence, the strokes it 
applies to being so few, but it is different as regards 
the durability of screw. This applies to every shot 
in which it is used, and it is very necessary to realise 
that sctew becomes completely exhausted, especially at 
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slow strengths, long before your ball has ceased 
to run. 


DIAGRAM 26 


Turning to specific shots, diagram 26 shows a 
screw loser, played with screw and right-hand side, which 
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must be played slowly. Considering how far the red 
is from the pocket, the general idea of the average 


DIAGRAM 27 


beginner is that he must give the shot a lot of stick 
to make his ball travel far enough to score. That is 
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where he is altogether wrong; the slower this stroke 
is taken the easier it is to be sure of it. Here, indeed, 
is a shot to play about half as hard as you think necessary, 
a hint I commend to men who may have played for 
yeats and never seem to get a shot of this kind at all 
consistently. If they play it at quite slow strength, 
with a nippy precision in cue action, they will soon 
appreciate the difference. Very likely, correct strength 
will come as a revelation to them, it being so much less 
than they are accustomed to employ. 

Diagram 27 illustrates my remark about screw 
always taking full effect at any ball-to-ball contact. 
The angle your ball must make to enter the pocket 
seems to demand a fullish contact with the red when 
a learner shapes at the shot. But this is not so, if you 
put plenty of screw and left side on your ball, the correct 
ball-to-ball contact will be thin enough to direct the 
red in and out of baulk as shown by the continuous 
line in diagram. This is a good shot to make, as 
ability to score it is proof that you are cueing well for 
your screw shots, hitting your ball clean and not too 
hard, and thus complying with the indispensable 
essentials to success. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A FEW GOOD SHOTS 


BrcausE I emphasise the value of playing screw-shots 
at slow or moderate strength, it by no means follows 
that every screw-shot should be played with such 
restraint. There are screw forcers, and very useful 
shots they are, which cannot be made unless you play 
hard enough to force your ball to take the desired angle. 
That is, by the generality of players. It sometimes 
happens that a man gifted with exceptional facility 
in the manipulation of screw-shots can do things at 
slowish strength which the majority of players had 
better force every time. I mention this in case a reader 
may be told that it is possible to make some of these 
shots without hitting as hard as I am about to advise. 
That is true in an exceptional sense, but is a trap to the 
player of average natural aptitude for screw-shot play, 
and he is the man I am writing for. 

Diagram 28 depicts a bold screw loser into the left 
middle pocket, a useful shot to know because mistaken 
strength in losing hazard play is very likely to leave the 
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object-ball approximately where the red is in our diagram. 
Sometimes, when the ball is rather nearer the pocket 


DIAGRAM 28 


and not quite so far up the table, a loser is presented 
which looks quite feasible if played slowly with strong 
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pocket side and a little screw. It may be that such a 
shot is offered, but appearances are often deceptive 


DIAHRAM 29 


regarding it, and if you are in the least doubt, I advise 
you to always play to take the object-ball in and out of 
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baulk as in diagram 28. Alternatively, by putting more 
sctew on your ball, you can score the pocket as in 
diagtam 29, a vatiation which is often useful when there 
may be danger of a kiss with the other shot, which would 
ruin your leave. 

Another useful combination of screw with strength 
is exhibited in the cannon seen in diagram 30. The 
cotrect shot here is played hard on the white and full 
enough to double that ball in and out of baulk and back 
again to the head of the table as shown by continuous 
line in diagram. ‘This full contact will take so much 
pace out of your ball that the cannon will be completed 
on ted at strength to direct that ball towards the top 
pocket scoring zone, which is the positional objective 
of the cannon. It sometimes happens that a shot of 
this kind is presented which offers a rather easier cannon 
from ted to white than from white to red. Never play 
these, always use enough screw to complete the cannon 
on red. Then, you see, you have two chances, you can 
either pot the red or go in-off it, but the white cannot 
be regarded in this way. This may seem something 
of a truism, but it is curious how often it is overlooked, 
even by amateurs who have a fair knowledge of red-ball 
hazard striking, but are strangely apathetic when this 
cannon has to be made a shade mote difficult than it 
need be in order to leave command of the red. 

Another useful screw-shot is the gathering cannon 
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shown in diagram 31. Here, screw in conjunction 
with side is indispensable for position, and my readers 


DIAGRAM 30 


should note how side acts in these strokes. As a good 


rough and ready tule it will do to remember that lett 
| K 
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side spins your ball away to the right when you use it 
with enough undet-spin to screw your ball straight back 


DIAGRAM 31 


on a cushion. Obviously, right-hand side acts in the 
reverse way to the foregoing, and as this effect of side 
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in combination with screw is baffling in its seeming 
contradiction to the usual result of side, it is well worth 
while testing it on the table. Put the red a couple of 
feet from the top cushion, play the straight, plain screw- 
back to the cushion, then play the same pull-back with 
tight side and left side alternately. This simple 
experiment will teach you more than I could hope to 
explain by attempting to analyse the ball movements, 
and gives you a sound insight into the utility of screw 
and side in cushion cannon play. 

When practicing the above shots for experimental 
purposes, you will doubtless observe how difficult it 
is to screw your ball back with accuracy when you impart 
considerable side in addition to screw. You will find 
this even mote noticeable if you attempt a few shots 
at the other end of the table, thus compelling your 
sctew-and-side laden ball to spin back against the nap 
of the cloth. Allow this to teach you a very useful 
lesson, which is that, marvellous as it may seem to do 
wonderful things with the help of powerful screw 
and side, such shots have an inherent tendency to un- 
reliability which discounts them. Failure to recognise 
this often does much harm to the game of an amateur 
whose mastety of screw and side effects, doubtless 
due to natural aptitude, is uncommonly good. Such 
a cueman is apt to reckon that he can get out of trouble 
by relying on some “ shot and a half” to cope with a 
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desperate leave. This makes him careless of that plain- 
ball control which counts for so much that any steady 
hazard striker, who may be woefully weak at screw and 
side shots, will beat him every time. 

Another effect of screw, not a great deal of it, but 
enough to tell, is seen in kiss-cannons of the kind shown 
in diagram 32. If you put the red tight against the 
cushion, with your own ball and the white at the angle 
shown, the kiss-cannon is quite simple if you strike 
your ball low and sharp, hit the red nearly full to the 
left, and play with enough strength to bring your ball 
back across the table. It is well worth while to practice 
this shot at a variety of angles, beginning with the 
straight kiss-back, and seeing how far you can depend 
on the shot when striking the object-ball to the right 
ot left of its centre. This kind of practice is most 
useful if taken seriously and systematically. In the 
ptesent case, it will show you what you may expect to 
do by using a screw effect on an object-ball tight against 
a cushion, allowing a kiss-cannon to be the intended 
score. 

Do not forget that these kiss-shots must be played 
vety exactly, so exact that it is a waste of time to attempt 
them if the scoring objective is too remote to be played 
for with absolute precision. An illustration of this is 
shown in diagram 33, which depicts a stroke I saw in 
an amateur handicap. The striker was in receipt of 
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such a useful start that his skill could not have been 
impressive, but his ambition was unmistakable. His 


DIAGRAM 32 


ball was in hand, the red just clear of baulk and tight 
against one side cushion, with the white tight against 
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the opposite side cushion at the angle seen in diagram. 
Spotting his ball at the end of the baulk-line nearest 
the red, he went out for a kiss-cannon from red to 
white after the style of the shot in diagram 32, but so 
much “ after ” it that I should not attempt it. Not that 
it is impossible, but it happens to be the sort of shot I 
prefer to treat with such distant respect that I leave it 
alone, not knowing it well enough to presume any 
acquaintance, so to speak. No such qualm troubled 
out handicap hero. He attempted the kiss-cannon, 
hit his ball hard, but I cannot say how or where, with 
the result that his ball kissed away along the side cushion, 
bumped past the middle pocket, and finally dropped into 
the top pocket. 

This shows what may happen when wild play enters 
into the kiss-cannon game, or such part of it as we are 
now discussing. The fates were something more than 
kind to our amateur, but we must not allow this to 
condone the terrible nature of his shot. He did not 
seem to be appreciably astonished, from which I con- 
cluded that he rather relied on this sort of thing to help 
his score along. Well, we all “ get one sometimes,” 
no doubt, but when it comes to relying on them, it is 
about as effective as bowling for a run-out at cricket. 

I have not asked our artist to depict the amazing 
fluke actually scored ftom the position in diagram 33, 
leaving to yout imagination the picture of that ball 
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spinning and bumping away to the top pocket. It 
is more useful to use the diagram as a means of dealing 


DIAGRAM 33 


with the tough problem presented by the leave. What is 
the best thing to do with it? “Safety first ” is not at all a 
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bad motto here, in which connection a miss near the side 
cushion, apptoximately where indicated by the cross in 


DIAGRAM 34 


diagram, has its merits at first sight, but is not quite so 
tempting when you remember that an answering miss will 
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compel you to play at a ball, very possibly to your regret. 

You might play for safety off white, the chance is 
there, but the prospect of a score is worth thinking about, 
especially if the state of the game warrants you taking 
a tisk to force an opening for a break. Then as good 
a shot as you could attempt would be the middle pocket 
cross-loser shown in diagram 34. It is only a question 
of striking your ball in the middle and playing a steady 
shot rather fine on the right of the white. One or two 
trial shots will soon give you the correct idea for these 
sporting hazards. They are no certainties, that is 
gtanted, but a big pocket gapes wide in the path your 
ball must traverse to score, and that is always worth 
thinking about. 

By a big pocket I mean a pocket which offers the 
largest scoring target. You see it to perfection if you 
place your ball on the centre-spot and play it into a 
middle pocket. If you move your ball towards baulk 
by easy degrees, you will soon see how the effective 
atea of the pocket tends to diminish with more rapidity 
than you may have thought possible, until at last the 
middle pocket becomes too blind for you to send your 
ball into it by means of a straight shot played without 
side. It is worth the trouble to play a few shots in this 
way, and thus gain a clear idea of what your ball has to 
do from different angles of approach when you direct it 
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CHAPTER. XIV 
CONCERNING CANNONS 


CANNONS ate something of a billiard paradox. Con- 
sidered as a type shot they are the easiest and the hardest 
strokes we play, easiest because the scoring target is 
the greatest the game presents, and hardest because 
positional control when playing cannons demands 
mastety of three balls. When you complete a cannon, 
your next stroke must be from where all three balls 
are left, but when you play in-off a ball you have only 
to allow for the position of the object-ball in relation to 
your succeeding stroke from hand. When you pot the 
red, the case is similar; as the after position of that ball 
is fixed, it is only necessary to control your own ball 
positionally. 

It is necessary to emphasise the positional requite- 
ments of cannon-play because the temptation to play 
them, when a pocket may be preferable, is very great 
on account of the facility with which they may often 
be scored. A very bad shot of this kind is shown in 


diagram 35. The cue-ball is in hand, the red offers an 
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easy loser into the top pocket, with the white presenting 
a long loser should you need it eventually. Obviously, 
the game is in-off red, but untaught amateurs often 
play a cannon from white to red with the idea of 
leaving the ted over the top pocket. Sometimes, they 
succeed, but they ate extremely likely to cannon badly 
on the ted and end their break. The reason why they 
play the cannon is they find it easier than the pocket. 
That is so, because the red ball offers a target as wide as 
the diameter of three balls, which is undeniably bigger 
than the three and five-eight inches at the fall of the slate 
which represents the pocket. 

This makes a sure two for the cannon an almost 
irresistible lure to the inexperienced, often with a result 
similar to that in diagram 35, which shows the break- 
ending sort of leave this cannon is always liable to 
ptesent. Asa scoring force, that “‘ two for the cannon ” 
is negligible, except when playing nurseries, which I 
do not propose to deal with just now. Ordinarily, 
the true function of the cannon is to leave a hazard, 
ot to lead up to leaving one as quickly as possible. 
Cannons are indispensable when considered as links 
in break-building, but should be kept in their place as 
positional accessories, and never played merely 
because they happen to offer an easier score than a 
pocket under circumstances akin to the leave in 
diagram 35. 
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In diagram 36 we see, taking it all round, the most 
useful cannon in billiards. This is the “ drop-cannon,”’ 


DIAGRAM 35 


so called because it is played to “drop ” the balls into 
lucrative position. Our diagram shows a familiar 
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example, and the secret of the shot is to play thicker 
than half-ball on white at strength to make your ball 
teach the red so slowly that it taps the coloured ball 
into position on completing the cannon. The common 
mistake with this shot, and many others of a similar 
kind, is to “ spot ” your ball in the “ D ” for a half-ball 
cannon, and thus leave your ball between the other two, 
always a thing to avoid in cannon-play. These mistaken 
half-ball cannons ate generally played too freely, which 
makes matters worse by scattering the balls and leaving 
nothing. If you ate careful to play thickly enough 
on the first object-ball when handling these cannons, 
you can scarcely go wrong with them, and too much 
attention cannot be paid to this point. 

Taking a more extended view, it is an excellent 
idea never to play any cannon in open billiards without 
thinking of what advantage there may be in hitting the 
first object-ball more thickly than is often necessary 
to merely score the cannon. We see this in diagram 37, 
which shows a cannon of very common occurrence. 
You can score it only too easily by just chipping the 
white over towards the side cushion and sending the 
ted somewhere in the direction of the pyramid spot. 
But what is the use of such a leave? The correct shot, 
shown in diagram, is played fully enough to leave in-off 
white, the ball you play on, and always by far the easiest 
ball to control in cannon play. Dropping just right 
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on the second object-ball of a cannon is vety pretty 
billiards, but amounts to an ideal which beats the best 


DIAGRAM 36 


perhaps oftener than any other positional requirement. 
I do not advise you to avoid it altogether, as so much 
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often depends on completing your cannon with direc- 
tional effect on the second object-ball. But when you 


DIAGRAM 37 


are in any doubt about this, always concentrate on leaving 
the first object-ball to the best advantage. 
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This point is well illustrated in diagtam 38, where, 
with the cue-ball in hand, and the other two as shown, 


DIAGRAM 38 


the balls present an awkward position. The thin cannon 


is difficult, the run-through almost sure to result in a 
L 
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kiss, and the position is by no means inviting for a 
cannon off white, via top and side cushions, played with 
right-hand side. All these conjectural shots may be 
swept aside, as the game is to play the cannon cushion 
first as in diagram. It is a plain-ball shot, and I want 
you to notice how it steers the red across the table to 
offer a convenient hazard in the left top pocket, thus 
conforming to that control of the first object-ball 
I want you to keep constantly in mind. It is problem- 
atical where the white may run when this cannon is 
completed. Usually, it will go about as shown in 
diagram, but it may not if it happens to lie slightly 
nearer the cushion, or if your ball fails to connect for 
the cannon exactly as in diagram. 

“ Cushion-first ” shots, sometimes for pockets, 
but mote often for cannons, ate so useful that I want 
you to note a peculiar point connected with them. This 
is that the outside edge of your ball must hit the cushion 
every time, not the centre of your ball, which gives 
you your normal line of aim. In playing effect, this 
means that your ball actually hits the cushion nearer 
than you estimate it will, unless you allow for the point 
of ball and cushion contact, and the resultant rebound, 
being determined by the edge of your ball hitting the 
cushion. Always allow for this, as neglecting it pro- 
duces a constant tendency to hit the first object-ball 
hopelessly thick for these “ cushion-first ” shots, and 
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is the main reason why you see so many of them bungled 
by inexperienced players. 


DIAGRAM 39 


Another “ cushion-first ” cannon effect is shown in 
diagram 39, but this time side is brought into requisition. 
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On the lie of the balls, it is possible to score an extremely 
difficult cannon by spotting your ball to the right of 
the “D” and hitting the red almost as if you were 
trying to cut it in the top pocket, at the same time 
impatting strong right-hand side to your ball. The 
cannon is scorable in this way, but is infinitely easier 
and mote certain if handled as in diagram. By spotting 
your ball as shown, using a little right-hand side, and 
taking cate not to hit the cushion too near the ted, 
you will find this cannon surprisingly easy. What is 
mote, a similar method of play will often open up 
cannon possibilities when the first object-ball may be 
rather farther from the cushion than in the shot before 
us, and is decidedly useful at times to bring your ball 
right round the table in quest of a single-baulk cannon. 

Diagram 4o depicts a shot of distinctive instructional 
value. From the position shown it is possible to play 
either the “drop-cannon” or the “long jenny” into 
the right-hand top pocket, and I can say at once that if 
it is a matter of indifference to you which stroke you 
select, then your command of the “long jenny” is 
good enough to pass muster anywhere. It is an excellent 
test to put the balls up and ask yourself whether, without 
a qualm, you would shape at the “jenny” with the 
cannon offered. The advantage of the “jenny” is 
that you can handle it positionally after the usual style 
illustrated in my remarks on that shot, which is sure 
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to leave a good game on, and be tight to place your 
ball in the “D” for your next stroke. In addition 


DIAGRAM 40 


you will notice that the cannon steers the white into 
rather dangerous proximity to the top pocket. A slight 
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mistake in strength might either lose the white or 
imperil it in the pocket jaw. 

Therefore, the “long jenny,” although executionally 
the more difficult, unless you are really good at these 
shots, is positionally preferable. The big thing, how- 
ever, is the return of your ball to hand which the “ jenny ” 
ensures. Always be very chary indeed of playing 
a cannon when you have choice of a losing hazard. 
An exception occurs when both object-balls are in baulk, 
and a loser is offered, but a cannon can be played to 
gain position from which both balls may be manceuvred 
out of baulk. Then the cannon is undoubtedly the 
game, but you should always look at least twice at the 
leave when the balls are out of baulk and an easy cannon 
tempts you to play it instead of an in-off. 

On innumerable occasions, of course, the cannon 
is the game and nothing but the game. Then you go 
all out to score the cannon and get your position, dis- 
missing all thought of a hazard from your mind. Diagram 
41, for instance, shows a cannon from hand, played with 
right-hand side on the cue-ball to complete the cannon 
via the top cushion. The red must be struck thinly 
enough to avoid all risk of a kiss. Correct ball-to-ball 
contact and strength will double the red over towards 
the left top pocket as indicated by continuous line 
in diagram. ‘That is all you play for, but it sometimes 
happens that the red will fall into the pocket, which 
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Ishould call rather a bad shot. An old-time professional, 
who contrived to “double” the red in this style and 


DIAGRAM 4I 


just miss the cannon, was annoyed when a “ fluke” 
was duly chronicled by the observant pressmen. But 
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1 am sute they were right. The cannon was the shot 
played for, the red running down was a mete accident. 
You never want to allow these possible accidents 
to enter into your reckoning when playing cannons. 
It is all very well to talk about “the chance of a five 
shot,” possibly a2 much better one than seen in our 
diagram, but this chance is a mirage which often results 
in both the cannon and the hazard being missed. 

If it is the game to play a five-shot, as it may be 
once in a way, play for it with set purpose. Otherwise, 
leave it alone, never so much as think about it. Play 
for your cannon only and strive for a good leave after 
it, which, it is well to note, often means that you have 
to take care not to score a five-shot. For example, 
at the baulk-end of diagram 41 we see a simple little 
cannon of the type you must often play. Ifyou complete 
this by dropping full on red and scoring a five shot, you 
will find yourself in any amount of trouble. But if 
you play to leave the red near the pocket, a very simple 
thing to do, your break will not be in the least danger. 
It may seem superfluous to mention such an obvious 
point, but it is the obvious which is so often overlooked 
in billiard playing. How many of my readers can 
temember a good break, perhaps their best, ended by 
failure at a shot of such transparent simplicity that it 
seemed impossible to make a mistake with it P 

Speaking for myself, I know that I have ended more 
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than one break which was approaching record dimen- 
sions, my personal record, I mean, through missing 
a compatatively easy winning hazard. And as the 
critics allow that my pocketing of the object-ball is by 
no means the weak link in my game, it is rather singular 
for me to miss a stroke of this description just when 
I need it badly. Very probably, I missed it for this 
very reason, that feeling it was a shot I could not fail 
- at, I played it a little carelessly, and paid the penalty. 
Perhaps, however, a “ little carelessly ” is letting myself 
down too lightly, as I know I have missed some of these 
shots through moving my head and body while cue 
swing was in progtess, a fatal fault, really amounting 
to great carelessness, as “‘ moving on the shot ” is some- 
thing we ought always to be on guard against. It throws 
the whole cue delivery out of truth, and when that is 
said there is no need to say more to condemn it utterly 
and completely. 
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CHAPTER XV 
MORE ABOUT CANNONS 


WHEN playing single-baulk cannons of the type shown 
in diagram 42, it is most useful to remember the fact 
that a true half-ball shot, played accurately and without 
side, will return to its starting point off not less than 
two cushions. For instance, a true half-ball will take 
your ball into the bottom pocket when you experiment 
by taking the white off the table in our diagram shot. 
But such absolute truth of half-ball play is extremely 
difficult to achieve, and as playing the cannon exactly 
as in diagram tends to double the red back in a direction 
which may tesult in a kiss, it is preferable to place your 
ball to the right of the spot shown, use a little running 
side, and score the cannon accordingly. This use of 
running side in cannons of the type we ate discussing 
is the usual method, but the influence of the half-ball 
shot on the angle is always worth thinking about and 
will well repay careful study. 

The long-range kiss-cannon shown in diagram 43 


is something of a billiard curiosity. To the uninitiated, 
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it looks almost impossible to score with the cue-ball 
in hand and the two object-balls as shown. In reality, 
the shot is absurdly easy. It is often laid down that all 
you have to do is to spot your ball on the centre-spot 
of the baulk-line, aim full at red, play steadily and not 
too hard, striking your ball centrally, when the cannon 
scores itself, so to speak. A few trial shots will prove 
that the cannon is a virtual certainty if played in this 
way, but that does not alter the fact that you will miss 
it if you do the very thing you are trying to do—hit 
the red dead true in its centre. If you do this, and all 
three balls are in line, a double kiss will most assuredly 
spoil your cannon. 

What really happens is that you score because you 
so seldom hit the red exactly as you intend, so seldom, 
in sad fact, that the risk of your doing it is almost 
negligible. But in case it happens, when it would be 
truly deplorable for your shot to fail simply because you 
had played it perfectly, I advise spotting your ball very 
slightly to the left of the centre spot on the baulk-line 
as in diagram. Now, if you aim full at the red, and hit 
the red exactly in its centre you will score. So you will 
if you make an average sort of failure to hit the dead 
centre of the red, the truth being that you can 
only miss this cannon by a shot so thin on the red 


as to be inexcusable when you are playing to hit 
it full. 
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On the right of diagram 43, I show a kiss-cannon 
more in request than the one we have just finished with. 


DIAGRAM 42 


This is a plain-ball kiss-cannon from white to red, the 
white being tight against side cushion, the red on spot. 
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By spotting your ball in the “D” to make the angle 
shown, a ttue half-ball on white, played steadily with 
care to hit your ball in its centre, will make the cannon 
every time. Ifthe white is nearer baulk, you can arrange 
your cannon off the top cushion. With practice, you 
can depend on screw and side effects helping you to 
cope with awkward examples of various kiss-cannons, 
but the point you must start from, the one thing you want 
to know to help you in gauging other shots, is the effect 
of the plain half-ball kiss shown in our diagram. This 
makes the shot of special value, and as it should take the 
first object-ball away in the direction of the red when 
scoting the cannon, it has positional merit to 
commend it. 

Another cannon which steers the first object-ball 
round into desirable company with its fellow is the 
“ gatherer”’ shown in diagram 44. This cannon is 
often played with right-hand side, hitting the red 
rather finer than half-ball. But that is the wrong way. 
The correct shot is scored by spotting your ball at the 
angle shown in diagram and playing a thickish shot on 
the right of the white. This will direct your ball 
to perfection for the cannon and bring it to the red at 
nice strength. At the same time, owing to the thickish 
ball-to-ball contact, the white travels as indicated by 
the continuous line in our diagram and stops so close 
to the red that you have a perfect leave to continue 
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with. This is a most useful shot to those amateurs 
who have a weakness for leaving both object-balls as 


DIAGRAM 43 


we see them in diagram through faulty strength in losing 
hazard play, and I commend it accotdingly, without 
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condoning such weakness, but nevertheless recognising 
its prevalence. 

A dashing cannon, and a very good one when you 
want it, is shown in diagram 45. It is a mistake, and 
a common one, to play this shot with side. Hit your 
ball very hard and high, play to send the red round the 
table as in diagram, and you will see your ball curl 
across the table to score this spectacular cannon. As 
a playing hint, it is not at all a bad idea to concentrate 
on hitting the red as if you meant to pot it on the first 
point of cushion contact. If you do this accurately, 
the strong top-spin on your ball, provided you mix 
no side-spin with it, will do the rest, and the cannon will 
materialise much more frequently than you may think 
likely. 

Double-baulk cannons are a study in themselves— 
you will notice such study wrinkling the foreheads of 
those who have double-baulks to contend with at the 
critical phase of a hard-fought game. A knowledge 
of the angles of the table is the only thing you can rely 
on when tackling double-baulks, and the cannon shown 
in diagram 46 is designed to be of general help in this 
respect. If you place the red and white as shown, spot 
your ball on the centre-spot of the baulk-line, and 
mark a spot on the side cushion eighteen inches from 
the top pocket, you have the score outlined correctly. 
Proceed by cramming plenty of left side on your ball, 
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cueing freely to impart a maximum of spin, and aim 
to make the outside edge of your ball hit the spot 


DIAGRAM 44 


marked on the side cushion. Then the cannon should 
result, but it may not. Cushions vary in the way they 
M 
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respond to side. The amount of side you impart is 
another variable factor, despite the best you can do to 
put on as much as you can every time. Were it other- 
wise, double-baulk cannons could be reduced to absolute 
certainties. As it is, the variable factors tell so heavily 
that double-baulk cannons of the type in diagram 
are there, true enough, but scoring them is nothing to 
wager about, not even in championship billiards. 

All you can say with truth is that by plotting your 
shot on correct lines you can reckon to approximate 
to the cannon; mote than this is too much to expect 
with confidence from positions similar to the one 
under review. If you persevere with this cannon until 
you either score it or go very near it time after time, 
you must be able to hit the spot on the side cushion with 
consistent accuracy and the amount of side you impart 
cannot be subject to very material variation. Having 
gained this much, and it is more than a little, build 
on it by moving your ball by slight degrees to the right 
and left of the centre of baulk, always playing at the same 
spot on the side cushion with an identical amount of 
side. Do the same thing on the opposite side cushion, 
and all the time make careful note of the different line 
your ball takes on its return to baulk as you move it 
along the baulk line. In this way, you will soon 
ascertain when the middle pocket will get in the way, 
and learn not to spot your ball so that it is sure to be 
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caught in this danger zone on its passage round the table. 
Also, what is much more important, you will gradually 


DIAGRAM 45 


acquire a reasonably dependable knowledge of where 
your ball will return into baulk from any part of the 
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baulk-line by playing it in the same way at the same spot 
on either of the side cushions. 

It is helpful to arrange double-baulk cannons as scor- 
ing targets as you practice in the manner described above. 
You will soon appreciate what a range of opportunity 
this offers, and when you get a thorough grasp of this, 
you will be well qualified to compute what can be done 
by varying the point of aim on the side cushion. By 
thus working on a definite plan you tackle double-baulk 
play by studied degrees, and will be rewarded by scoring 
many of these baffling shots as they occur in actual play. 
The reason why double-baulk cannons are so often 
missed, sometimes so badly that both object-balls are 
missed by inches, is because the player has to extemporise 
as best he can on the spur of the moment, having little 
ot none of the knowledge attainable by the method I 
advise. 


ee 


An exception to the “playing round ” method is 
seen when the red is left quite close to a baulk pocket, 
or both balls placed as shown on the left of diagram 46. 
It is then quite possible to score by “ playing round,” 
but the better and more certain shot is the plain-ball 
“up and down,” played off the spot of the “‘ D ” nearest 
the balls in baulk to make a simple return off the top 
cushion. Like this, you would aim at the spot indicated 
by a cross in diagram to pot the red and cannon in the 
shot illustrated. This ought to be a certainty, a leave 
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of this type being outside the range of those double- 
baulks which it is excusable to fail at. 


DiaGRAM 46 


“ Playing across ” is the remaining method of dealing 
with double-baulks. By this is meant playing your ball 
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just clear of the baulk-line with reverse side on it to 
bring it back into baulk. The value of this method 
is undeniable when both object-balls are fairly close 
together and more or less on a line running straight up 
and down the table. Then, your ball cutting back into 
baulk, impelled with strong side, has a big chance of 
making a cannon, the biggest chance there is, because 
the lie of the balls offers the best angle for a cannon 
from this line of approach. But the difficulty is to gauge 
what amount of side you requite to bring your ball back 
off the side cushion in correct line for any particular 
cannon. ‘This is a baffling problem indeed if you depend 
on vatying your side. The better plan is to impart a 
maximum of side every time and calculate the return 
of your ball from slightly different spots on the side 
cushion just clear of the baulk line. But this is a 
tricky business, and it is best to make a rule never to 
“ play across ” unless the target is obviously favourable. 

Incidentally, before quitting double-baulk cannons, 
it is well to remember that it is not worth while to 
volunteer for them quite needlessly. By this I mean 
that if the balls are safe for your opponent in the seclusion 
of baulk, do not allow the chance of a double-baulk 
cannon to induce you to risk it. This is never worth 
while unless you cannot give a miss without making 
yout opponent a present of the game, or the score 
is so desperately against you that you feel like clutching 
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at any straw which may give you a chance, however 
remote, to get going with a break. These exceptions 
alone justify an attempt to scote off a double-baulk 
which offers nothing to your opponent if the balls are 
left undisturbed. In every other case, the game is to 
give an astute miss which leaves you as good a chance 
of a score as you can contrive to set up without improv- 
ing your opponent’s leave. When in doubt, when the 
double-baulk leave is one of the “ perhaps ” sort, more 
possible in theory than probable in practice for an 
opponent, it is policy to let him have a shot at it. Then 
your miss should be so arranged that if his score does 
happen to come off the leave will be of dubious value. 
If this is not feasible, it is worth taking a second 
look at your chance of scoring off the double-baulk, 
especially if the problematical score looks like setting 
up position for red-ball play if it does materialise. You 
want to be very chaty of presenting an opponent with 
any chance of forcing an opening of this sort, even 
if the odds against him are heavy. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SAFETY PLAY 


SAFETY play, in the generally accepted sense, means 
playing with deliberate intent to prevent your opponent 
from scoring. The very best way of doing this, if 
I may suggest it, is to contrive to stay so long at the 
table that your opponent’s scoring chances will be few 
and far between. If you keep scoring it is a certainty 
the other man is “safe” enough, and this is a truism 
you must never lose sight of when thinking about playing 
for safety in the usual negative manner. Also, remember 
this, absolute safety is unattainable while there are three 
balls on the table. In theory, there is always a possible 
scote, however fantastic and improbable it may be in 
reality. 

Apart from extreme examples, whete you may 
imagine the balls to be placed on purpose to defy any 
sort of score, there are innumerable positions allowed 
to be safe, which occur in actual play, and are not 
so safe as they look, or even as they ought to be on the 


strict science of the game. For instance, I saw a back- 
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marker in a handicap play a clever safety-shot which 
left the red almost tight against the middle of the top 
cushion with his own ball in the baulk half-circle. As 
he did this by means of a fine shot on red, thus avoiding 
a miss, the whole manceuvte was perfect safety, con- 
sidering that the white was lost, and the red so placed 
that he had no shot at it worth attempting in a scoring 
sense. His opponent, who was in receipt of a long 
start, simply placed his ball “ anywhere ” in the “ D,” 
slammed away at the red as hard as he could, and scored 
a six-shot. 

“Not billiards,” it is true, but the sort of thing that 
has a knack of happening with such frequency that it 
cannot be disregarded as of no consequence. There 
is this behind it which compels attention. The six 
pocket openings, with a ball to cannon on, offer an 
agetegate of well over two feet of scoring target. Com- 
pate this with the area of the table, allow that the ball 
for the cannon may be anywhere, that the six pockets 
ate distributed conveniently, and it must be admitted 
that the chance of a blind swipe scoring at billiards is 
mote than the purists can be expected to enthuse over. 
And, in relation to safety play, this chance is always on 
the side of the man who, driven to desperation, simply 
lets drive when safety has him so badly bunkered that he 
cannot see anything else to do. 

Naturally, this type of player can never hope to hold 
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his own in capable company on level tetms. But, 
given a useful start in a handicap, he must not be allowed 
mote shrewd knocks at safety leaves than you can 
help, or he may win through with the aid of strokes I 
know nothing about. In a more general sense, the 
tatget open to, say, accidental effects, is of importance 
in this manner. If safety compels a man to go all out 
for a most difficult shot, especially a multi-cushion 
cannon, he may score what he plays for, or may miss it 
and score something else, to be polite about it. This 
gives him two strings to his bow, the shot he deserves 
as a legitimate return for his skill, and the “ other one ” 
the fates may favour him with. These things count 
even in professional billiards, but are of more moment 
in amateur play as a whole, simply because this is not 
so precisely mechanical as the professional standard, 
and the chapter of accidents is more copious accordingly. 

From the foregoing it is evident that before 
relinquishing possession of the table by a deliberate 
safety shot it is necessary to take a very careful survey 
of the situation. Safety tactics are sometimes handled 
as if it is only necessary to close the game up to be sure 
of stopping the other man from scoring. That is the 
probability, usually well-founded, but the unqualified 
fact is that the man who plays for safety thereby stops 
himself from scoring. It is therefore of primary 
importance to ensure that your safety shot is worth 
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his sacrifice. You may reckon a double-baulk as worth 
while in this sense, despite my hints on how to score 
from double-baulks, always excepting the double-baulk 
which presents one or both object-balls close to a baulk 
pocket. This is the next thing to a “sitter,” and is more 
of a double-baulk in name than effect. Others, par- 
ticularly when you can leave your ball on one side of 
the table commanding a red loser on the other, are 
commendable double-baulks, and good value for what 
the table may be worth to you after losing the white and 
leaving red where you cannot do anything with it. 
Mention of losing the white brings us to the question 
of the white winning hazard, that “‘ pot the white” 
business which contravenes a strong unwritten law in 
popular billiards. This law is unknown in professional 
play, and you cannot trace it in the best of amateur 
billiards. In my opinion, it is extremely silly to display 
the least reluctance against potting the white when it 
is the obvious game to do so. Suppose, for instance, 
the red is on the spot, your ball directly behind it in 
line with a top pocket, and the white hovering on the 
brink of that pocket. What else is there to do except 
play red on white slowly, to “plant” white in the pocket? 
You put the red down with your next shot, set-up 
position as in diagram 2, continue with the red as long 
as you can score off it, and wind up with a double-baulk 
when the red gets out of hand. It is not billiards, or 
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anything like it, to throw away such an advantage 
because of a sentimental dislike of potting the white, a 
perfectly fair shot. 

Do it, then, by all means whenever you are satisfied 
that putting the white down will show a profit. But, 
for your own sake, do your best to keep the white on 
the table. The man who specialises in potting the white 
and double-baulking, or giving a miss of sorts, is doubt- 
less an irritating sort of opponent, but never formidable. 
He will always be beaten by a player who refuses to 
be rattled by such tactics, plays his natural game, and 
concentrates on getting the last point out of any leave 
which comes his way. It is a gteat mistake to attempt 
to “ play the same game ”’ as the “ pot white ” gentleman 
is exploiting. The temptation to pay him back in his 
own coin is vety great, but the inevitable result will 
be to cramp yout own game and make his path to victory 
easy for him. 

Always say to yourself—“ Am I able to do anything 
with the white except pot it?” If you honestly cannot 
see any other shot, put the white down with no more 
compunction than you would show when pocketing 
the red, but always put it down either to gain scoring 
position on red, the ideal, or to leave a double-baulk, 
the next best thing. When asking yourself a scoring 
question regarding the white, I should always advise 
giving the benefit of the doubt, and a generous benefit, 
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in favour of any shot you may be able to plan which 
will save the white. Potting white rather than take 
a fair scoring tisk off that ball does not pay. Make 
a habit of it and you become a slave to “ safety first,” 
which happens to be viewing billiards from an entirely 
wrong angle. But you must be reasonable in computing 
what risks you are prepared to take to keep the white 
on the table. The “ jump-shot,” for instance, some- 
times offers the only possible means of scoring off a 
white ball on the verge of a pocket and saving that 
ball. This means that you have to make your ball 
jump over the white in such a way that it grazes the 
far side of that ball and drops into the pocket. Before 
now, I have made “jump ” shots of this kind, notably 
in exhibition billiards, but I should hesitate about 
risking one in a match for money or the championship. 
My allusion to the “jump” shot enables me to 
clear up a common billiard room argument concerning 
the fairness of this stroke. If you play it by swinging 
your cue in the usual way and making the cue-tip 
almost touch the cloth the instant before it comes into 
contact with the ball, a “ jump ” will result every time. 
Played like this, the stroke is perfectly fair, and will 
never tisk cutting the cloth. But this, you should note, 
only tells how to make a ball “jump,” which is quite 
a simple thing to do. Controlling the “ jump,” as you 
must to leap over a ball to score as I just described, 
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is quite another matter, and a difficult thing to do. Fot 
this reason, the utility of the “ jump ” shot is decidedly 
limited in billiards, and I do not advise you to spend a lot 
of time on it. 

Limitation of consecutive misses has a most important 
bearing on safety play. The rule is—“ A player must 
not make two misses in consecutive turns unless he or 
his opponent scores after the first miss. Any miss 
given when the striker is in hand and there is no ball 
out of the baulk, does not count as one of the two misses 
which constitute a foul stroke.” The playing effect 
of this rule is salutary. For example, if you give a miss 
in baulk which leaves the ted in impossible position 
against the top cushion, your opponent has only to 
run a coup in reply to compel you to play at the red to 
your obvious disadvantage. This chance of running 
a coup in reply to a miss, and forcing you to play a hope- 
less shot at red, is such a big thing that you should never 
give a miss without making sure that it cannot be 
countered by a coup which will throw the balance 
of safety heavily against you. Many amateurs have 
yet to realise the possibilities of the coup in this direction. 
They will often give a “ miss ” in reply, when by running 
the cue-ball straight into the nearest pocket, and leaving 
their opponent obliged to play at red, they would reap 
a big advantage. When you decide to open a bout 
of safety, if the double-baulk cannot be planned, your 
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first consideration should be to retain the option of 
running a coup. With this idea in mind, do all you 
can to begin by playing for safety by hitting a ball. 
If you can do this in such a way as to leave nothing for 
your opponent and a scoring chance for yourself, so 
much the better. Then, obviously, your opponent 
must “do something to move the balls.” But even 
if you leave nothing much for yourself by hitting a 
ball, a “‘ miss in reply ” means that you can run a coup 
if it will pay you to do so, an advantage you want to 
keep on your side to the last. I say “to the last” 
because a bout of safety may be rather prolonged if 
non-scoring strokes, which hit a ball, alternate with 
misses. A stroke of this type breaks the series of 
misses, the rule clearly relating to “two misses in 
consecutive turns,” which cannot happen if a ball is 
struck between the misses. Therefore, continue to 
keep a wary eye on that critical miss which may be 
answeted by a devastating coup, and do all 
you can to force the onus of playing it on your 
opponent. 

The most I can hope to do in this chapter is to outline 
the broad principles of safety play. To apply these 
principles in detail would demand a book by itself 
illustrated with an abundance of diagrams. But I 
much doubt whether such a book would be worth 
either writing or reading. It could only give chapter 
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and verse covering what I have written, and prove at 
the end that safety play is a complicated and difficult 
phase of the game, mightily dangerous to trifle with, 
and to be held in reserve until the lie of the balls compels 
you to resort to it. 


all 
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CHAPTER XVII 
RUN-THROUGH SHOTS 


RUN-THROUGH shots, sometimes called follow-through 
strokes, may be roughly defined as strokes played 
thicker on the object-ball, with the intention of sending 
your ball through at an angle we call “ narrower ” 
than the natural angle. The terms “narrow” and 
“wide ” have no place in Euclid as far as I know, but 
their billiard meaning can be seen at a glance if you 
tefer back to diagram 4, which shows the “ long loser ” 
played from hand. If you imagine that you are playing 
for the right-hand top pocket, and by means of force 
or sctew send your ball anywhere on the right-hand 
side cushion above the middle pocket, you have made 
a “wide” angle. If, on the contrary, you hit the red 
so that your ball strikes the top cushion anywhere to 
the right of the billiard spot, you have made a “ narrow ” 
angle. In a scientific sense, I have no doubt that these 
terms ate too loose to merit text-book recognition, 
but they suffice to serve as practical guides to billiard 


proficiency, and that is all I propose to trouble about. 
195 
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For the sake of beginners, I think it worth while 
to divide run-through shots into three distinct types. 
These are, first, run-through shots played by striking 
your ball either in the centre or very little above the 
centre ; second, run-throughs played by striking your 
ball high above its centre ; third, and rarely, run-throughs 
played by striking your ball below its centre. Much 
harm is done by confusing these three modes of play, 
and the confusion became “the worst confounded ” 
because it is possible to play so many follow-through 
shots and score in any of the three ways, yet only one 
can be correct. Diagram 47 explains this very clearly. 
To the left of the pyramid spot, the red and white, almost 
in line, present a run-through cannon which has to be 
handled very exactly or it will be missed every time. 

The cannon is barely “on.” To score it you must 
spot your ball on the left spot of the “ D,” and play to 
send the red just past the white, barely missing that 
ball, but missing it nevertheless most decidedly, as 
a kiss will ruin your shot. On the other hand, if you 
play too thin on the red, approximating towards the 
half-ball, the angle of departure your ball must make 
will be nowhere near the cannon. From this we 
see that extreme exactitude is the dominating require- 
ment ; you have no permissible margin of error to ease 
the shot. It is a case of hitting that red just right or 
failing to score. Very well, you may do this by hitting 
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your ball as high as its strikable surface permits, but 
it will be rather an extraordinary shot if you make it. 


o.== 


{ 


—) 


DIAGRAM 47 


If you strike your ball in the centre, or a little above 
its centre, a vety good shot indeed, most accurately 
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played, will score the cannon. But if you strike your 
ball a little low, imparting a species of “drag” 
effect, you accept your best chance of scoring the 
cannon, this being one of the few shots in which 
you may “drag” your ball for follow-through 
purposes. 

The reason is this. The “drag,” as much as you 
apply, helps to keep your ball from deviating in the 
slightest while travelling to the red. What other effect 
it may have is immaterial, because the “drag” will 
be exhausted and normal rotation asserted by the time 
your ball reaches the red. Therefore, by using “ drag ” 
you simply eliminate the possibility of error to the 
utmost extent, and as the shot is essentially a trial of 
accuracy, it follows that “drag” increases your chance 
of scoring. But, to prevent learners from falling into 
a gtievous mistake, I must repeat that “drag” is very 
rarely used in this way. It will be a terrible thing if 
my remarks induce any tyro to experiment with “ drag ” 
in follow-through play when the object-ball is too close 
to the cue-ball for anything but disaster to result from 
its application. 

The second method, hitting your ball in the middle 
or a little higher, is the more usual plan. A stroke of 
this kind is shown on the centre of our diagram. The 
cue-ball is on the centre of the baulk-line, the white 
directly in front of it about a foot away and the red 
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eight inches or so beyond the white, so placed that if 
you play to make the white just miss the red, the cannon 
is a certainty. But you must swing your cue freely 
when striking your ball. Stiffness in cue delivery, 
ot hesitation at the stroke, will produce enough of a 
“stab ” effect to deaden the run of your ball and stop 
it short of the cannon. As a tendency in this direction 
is so common, it is permissible to strike your ball a 
little above its centre and thus cancel out the effect 
of any slight fault in cue delivery. But if you deliver 
your cue as smoothly and accurately as I hope you can, 
this cannon is scorable by hitting your ball in its centre, 
and should be so played if you are confident of the 
quality of your cueing. 

On the right of diagram 47, a cannon is shown which 
demands top on your ball. This is necessary because 
yout ball is so near the red, the first object-ball, and has 
so far to travel to make the cannon, that it must be 
struck high to retain impetus. The thick contact 
with red takes so much out of your ball at close range, 
“ stunning ” it more or less before it has had time to 
begin to revolve normally, that you must hit your ball 
high to impart powerful forward rotation which 
absolutely urges yout ball through for the cannon. You 
can see it happen. If this cannon is played with as 
much “top ” as it needs, you can see your ball almost 
stop as it hits the red as full as it must for the cannon, 
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then dart ahead with renewed impetus as the powerful 
top-spin asserts itself. 

This distinctive power thus imparted by “top” 
is rather deceptive. It creates the impression that 
every kind of run-through must be facilitated by the 
employment of such a potent ball-movement. And, 
as far as merely urging your ball “through and on” 
is concerned, this impression is correct. Top will 
always have this effect, but is so difficult to use with 
accuracy that it should never be employed except when 
there can be no question that you need it. This can 
be proved in a few minutes by playing the other two 
cannons on our diagram with top on your ball, and 
noting scoring results when compared with the correct 
handling of these strokes in accordance with my 
instructions. 

If you try this experiment carefully, the general 
result will go to prove that, except for the cannon on 
the right, your tendency to error will increase by degrees 
as your cue-tip strikes your ball higher and higher from 
its centre until decided top is imparted. This is prac- 
tical proof of the fact that it is an extremely difficult 
thing to hit your ball both high and accurately enough 
to avoid any unintentional side. The point of cue 
contact with your ball is at the top end of a vertical 
line through the centre of the ball, and it is a severe 
test of cuemanship to make sure that the small segment 
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of your cue-tip which takes effect does so with unvatying 
truth. In effect, you have to make two curves meet at 
their exact centres, one curve being the lower portion 
of your cue-tip, the other at the upper end of the vertical 
line dividing your ball. This is what you ask yourself 
to do every time you put top on a billiard ball, pure top, 
I mean, top without side being everything to my present 
argument. 

Mostly, you will find that top without any side 
whatever is of relatively rare occurrence. This is 
immaterial (provided the unintentional side is very 
little), when the cue-ball and object-ball are as close 
to each other as they are on the right of our diagram. 
Then the target is too near for directional divergence 
to develop. But if the object-ball is as far away as on 
the left of our diagram, any mixture of side with your 
top will cause your ball to deviate sufficiently to fail 
to score the cannon. This is because the high striking, 
be it to the right or left of the cue-ball, sets up a certain 
amount of swerve in the direction of cue contact. At 
the moment your ball is struck, your cue “ pinches ” 
the ball a little between cue-tip and cloth on account 
of the high striking, and thus gives unintertional side a 
statt on its mission to spoil your shot. 

From the above you will see what trouble is invited 
by players who use top almost indiscriminately. In 
addition, there is the effect of ball-to-ball-contact to 
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consider. I have already explained how a ball, spinning 
with top, runs ahead after seeming to almost stop when 
the object-ball is struck fully. This amounts to giving 
your ball a new start in life, and your ball-to-ball contact 
has to be vety accurate indeed or you will see your ball 
plunge away in a species of loop which misses your 
cannon. I do hope that my cautionary remarks regarding 
the use of top will induce my readers to be careful 
not to “top their ball” for no particular reason. By 
doing so, not always to a pronounced extent, a false 
facility in cuemanship is only too easily acquired, and 
another man joins the multitude who wonder why they 
cannot improve their billiards. 

It must not be inferred that I am lecturing against 
the use of top. When you want it, you cannot do with- 
out it, but for the reasons stated you must never trifle 
with it. The common mistake is to use it, despite 
its ineradicable tendency to eccentricity, in countless 
shots for which top is not required. Plate No. 12, 
showing me playing a run-through into a baulk pocket, 
emphasises my warning against the needless use of top. 
The stroke I am playing is a very simple one, calling 
for the use of left side and a fullish contact on red. 
I have included it in the baulk-end of diagram 47, just 
to serve as a reminder that a similar shot can be played 
when the red is further from the pocket. Correct 
strength will bring the red out of baulk and leave it 
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in desirable middle-pocket position, a point my readers 
should beat in mind when practising the shot. But 
above all it is necessary for me to insist on the cue-ball 
being struck as I am striking mine, to the left to get the 
requisite side, but without an atom of that top so often 
and wrongly introduced into these strokes. The 
mischief is that the pocket is scorable enough if you use 
both top and side, but after what I have written it is 
needless for me to insist afresh that by thus using top 
for no definite purpose you add appreciably to your 
chance of missing the pocket. 

A couple of shots which do require the use of top 
are shown in diagram 48. On the right is presented 
a run-through loser into the top pocket, a stroke played 
with top and right-hand side, plenty of side being called 
for to help the ball into the pocket on its arrival. The 
stroke should be played very fast at strength intended 
to take red in and out of baulk and leave it where shown 
by cross in diagram, thus offering middle-pocket position 
to continue with. Top is necessary in this shot to 
punch the red away from the cushion and give your 
ball driving power to run through to the pocket despite 
the distance separating the cue-ball from the red. 

Along the top cushion in diagram 48, we see an 
example of that spectacular shot, the ricochet cannon. 
The shot is scored by striking your ball high and to 
the right, and hitting the red not nearly so full as is 
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often done with inevitable failure. It is a curious 
thing about this shot that players, who do not know it, 
will hit the object-ball much too full, thereby creating 
a kiss-back effect which ruins the shot. A thickish 
half-ball on red will make this cannon every time at 
the angle shown in diagram, and if the red is tight 
against the cushion, or nearly so, the cannon is a virtual 
certainty to a capable player. There is no need to play 
it as if you were trying to knock a ball off the table. 
A nice, free shot at ordinary strength is best. The shot 
that does want hitting, and hitting very hard indeed, 
is when the first object-ball is as much as its own width 
clear of the cushion. ‘Then you play in the same way 
but at such strength that your ball seems to wriggle 
away as if cowed by the tremendous knock you gave 
it. These ricochet effects are applicable to pockets, 
but in this connection can only be regarded as 
enterprising shots likely to come off, but never a 
certainty. Cannons, on account of the larger target 
ptesented by the second object-ball, are at least so 
likely to materialise that they are always worth attempting 
which is a good deal more than I am inclined to say for 
the ricochet loser. 

Ricochet effects ate essentially long range shots, 
although playable across the table on occasion. But 
they must never be confounded with shots like the one 
shown in Plate No. 13, which depicts me playing a 
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simple kiss-cannon from white to red. Shots of this 
character ate often disregarded by players who mistake 


DIAGRAM 48 


them for the dashing ricochet. They are played quite 
differently. Hit your ball a little to the left, as Iam shown 
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doing in photo, aim for about a third-ball contact on 
white, and play at strength calculated to tap the red over 
towards the corner pocket when the cannon is completed. 
Too thick and too hard are the usual faults, to say 
nothing of a needless and highly detrimental inclination 
to use top with quite a lot of side. Shots of this kind 
ate offered if you move your ball to the right of the 
position of the cue-ball, taking it to a point slightly 
beyond the spot for a right angle cannon. To the left 
there is a wider range in theory, but in practice it wil] 
be found a tricky business to gauge the exact ball-to-ball 
contacts required as the cannon gradually draws nearer 
to the angle offering a run-through. 

Still, it is well worth while experimenting in this 
direction. In fact, most amateurs would be well advised 
to acquire familiarity with the possibilities offered by 
cannons of the kind under review. It is instructive to 
note how certain they become when once the secret is 
understood that quite slow play scores them, and that 
ball-to-ball contacts vary rapidly and considerably as the 
position of the cue-ball is changed. These shots are 
worth the rather special notice I have given them, if only 
because they belong to the few shots which amateurs 
are not likely to learn by watching professionals play. 
We are always striving never to leave the balls in such 
positions ; that is the reason, and my readers may apply 
the moral to the limit. But this will not help if the balls 
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persist in running so that a fair number of these shots 
crop up in actual play, and a frank realisation of things 
as they are commends my hint to work at these shots 
until you can tackle them with confidence. 

Having veered away from those follow-through shots 
this chapter set out to deal with, I will return to my 
subject by means of a shot which carries a double 
meaning. This is the extremely simple cannon shown 
in diagram 49. Here, all you have to do is to play a 
gentle run-through cannon which drops your ball full 
on white and steers the red into the position shown in 
diagram. Next shot, you put the red down to duplicate 
your original cannon position on the opposite side of 
the table. So you continue, alternating cannons and 
red winners until one of two things will happen. You 
will either break all records, or soon discover that this 
simple little movement at the spot-end is a billiard 
mirage. You may not cannon fully enough on white 
to get the delicate kiss essential to bring your ball in line 
for a suitable red winner. You may hit the red a shade 
too hard and leave in-off instead of the pot you desire to 
continue with. Then, like the gentleman who had been 
writing prose all his life without knowing it, it will dawn 
on you that the little run-through cannon I have intro- 
duced so casually, with its innocent-looking red-winner 
accompaniment, is top-of-the-table billiards brought 
into my book without any preliminary announcement. 
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That is so; I admit the feigned aspect. But my real 
purpose is as straight and unmistakable as can be. 
This is to emphasise the inordinate difficulty of spot-end 
play, and what I should almost call the duplicity of its 
apparent simplicity. It is not my intention to attempt 
to guide you through the intricacies of spot-end billiards. 
It is an aspect of the game so specialised, both in theory 
and practice, that I am sure no amateur will find it repay 
him until he can make hundred breaks by open billiards 
of the kind I am writing about, to help readers who do 
not make hundred breaks. When they top the century 
fairly often, as I hope they will eventually, my readers 
can experiment with spot-end billiards ; but even then 
I much doubt whether it will pay them to go further than 
utilising a short “spell at the top ” by way of a change 
from open, all-round play. And, believe me, there are 
very few amateurs who can afford this relaxation from 
the normal scoring method they may exploit well 
enough to bring them into Amateur Championship class. 
As I am mostly professionally engaged when “ the 
Amateur” is set for decision, it does not fall to my lot 
to see much of the play. But a friend, whom I allow to 
be as good a judge of the game as any man living, sees 
much of the play in amateur championships. His 
verdict is that “ dabbling about at the spot-end,” as he 
expresses it, loses more heats in the premier amateur 
event than any other single playing cause. I cannot say 
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whether this is correct or not from my own observation, 
but I am quite willing to believe it. 


DiaGRAM 49 


Take my advice. Play the cannon shown in diagram 


49 to leave red near the pocket, so that you can put 
O 
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it down and continue with the cross-loser shown in 
diagram 2. Stick to this style of play until you think. 
nothing much of making a hundred break. Then, if 
you ate so minded, see what the game may offer you at 
the head of the table. Until then, better forget it. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PICQUE AND MASSE STROKES 


NuRsERY cannons, as a fruitful cause of those 
“covers ” which call for masse shots, demand attention 
at the opening of this chapter. Such attention must 
be but scant for two reasons. It is very doubtful 
whether you can learn much about nursery cannon 
play except by having the strokes explained by an 
expert with the balls on the table, and it is certain 
that controlling the balls to bring them together 
for nursery cannon play is something no amateur has 
ever shown us in public. In amateur billiards, it is a 
matter of a more ot less accidental leave happening to set 
the balls up for a run of nurseries, and it is questionable 
whether it is worth while bothering about nursery 
cannons in order to be able to take what advantage there 
may be in an opening of this sort. After all, we have 
had two champions who won through without the least 
reliance on nursery cannon play. This shows that such 
play is not even necessary, never mind decisive, in a set 
struggle for billiard supremacy open to the world. 
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The truth is that close-cannon break-building is for 
the gifted few as a worth while scoring proposition. It 
is exquisitely beautiful, and nothing I have written must 
be taken as deprecatory of the most delicate touches the 
game can show of a phase of such charm and refinement 
that patrons have a right to see it. Any professional 
play is deficient in entertainment value which does not 
offer its occasional flashes of close-cannon manipulation 
with the masse shots which commonly accompany it. 
Quite possible, such billiards may cost the man behind 
the cue a percentage of the brute force of sheer scoring 
efficiency, but it will always appeal to the public while 
an artist at work has his following. Very possibly, 
much of the future of professional billiards may lie in 
offering the artist an adequate scoring reward, something 
on a pat with the certain result now offered to anyone 
who frames his game on workmanlike lines, cuts out all 
its dainty touches, and keeps the balls moving well 
away from his cue. It is not my intention to enlarge 
upon the intensely difficult problem thus presented, 
but I feel justified in mentioning it to show what lies 
behind the scenes in the whole realm of nursery cannon 
play. 

In a book like this, written to make a popular appeal 
to the billiard public at large, any attempt to demonstrate 
the compilation of a run of nursery cannons is not possible 


with the least approach to detail. The general principle 
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is shown, with the balls purposely enlarged, in diagram 
50. A glance shows that it is a case of keeping all three 


DIAGRAM 50 


balls moving on the lines they start from, and maintaining 
a similar distance between them without disturbing their 
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original relation to each other. At all costs you must 
prevent the cue-ball from getting between the other two, 
the very thing which is sure to happen before the average 
amateur has scored half a dozen consecutive cannons. 
This is because he does not play fully enough on the 
first object-ball to “ carry it along,” does not realise how 
far side may help with this on occasion, and how vital 
it is to complete each cannon so that the cue-ball will 
come away exactly right to a minute fraction of an inch. 
All this is simply saying that an average man is sorely 
puzzled when he tries to imitate what only the born artist 
can excel at, and what only long practice under expert 
tuition can enable him to make even a presentable attempt 
to achieve. For these reasons I advise my readers to place 
nursery cannons, with the related top-of-the-table game, 
in a distinct category as something they will take up 
when capable of making hundred breaks by all-round 
open play. Should they wish to be more premature, they 
can naturally please themselves as they are only playing 
billiards for recreation. But they must be prepated to 
accept a diminution of general scoring efficiency as the 
inevitable result. Very probably, a similar diminution 
will be the price even when hundred-break form is 
achieved. Plenty of amateurs make hundred breaks, so 
do markers galore, but it is very rarely that one of them 
exploits close-cannon and spot-end play in a style which 
makes them harder to beat than they would be if they 
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stuck to the open game. Therefore, as I am writing for 
a public which, almost to a man, has its first hundred 
break somewhete in the future, I think it is but fair for 
me to stress the undesirability of scoring methods they 
had better avoid. 

Coming to masse and picque effects, I think it is a 
mistake to consider these as inseparable from close- 
cannon and spot-end play. It is more true to say that 
they ought to be. In ideal billiards one should control 
the balls so marvellously that such a thing asa masse or 
picque is unknown, unless an opponent leaves it. But 
such an ideal game would be terribly boring to watch, 
as very few people relish that mechanical break-building 
which never calls for a “ curly one,” or some other deft 
touch at close quarters which gives a break the salt of 
diversity. Consequently, the risk of having to play these 
shots is a fair one for the professional who must give 
the public entertainment value if he is to live. But the 
amateur has no necessity to give this a thought and has 
need of picque and masse effects for quite another 
reason. However adroitly he may avoid the close-play 
style of break-building which compels professionals to 
resort to the masse fairly often and less frequently to the 
picque, he will find that faults in ball control in open 
billiards will often bring him up against a choice between 
either playing a masse or picque or ending his break. 

It is begging the question to no purpose to say that 
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the real remedy is to control the balls so well that masse 
ot picque positions do not occur. This can be done; 
players could be named who have done it, but they can 
be reckoned on less than the fingers of one hand, and 
even they have felt the need for the masse on rare 
occasions—the picque would not affect them—as this 
shot is well within the scope of their game. From this 
we see that a capable amateur will find it infinitely more 
feasible to gain command of the masse and picque to a 
useful degree, than to strive after unattainable perfection 
in ball control. Naturally, he will try his best to keep 
the balls from running out of the open scoring zone, but 
it will pay him to allow that he cannot depend on doing 
this in such masterly style that the masse and picque 
need not enter into his billiards. He should regard 
these strokes as distinct assets, indispensable when he 
needs them, to recover what his shortcomings in ball 
control may have lost. This aspect of masse and 
picque play is not taken into sufficient account by 
amateurs, who are apt to think that these strokes are 
almost set apart for spot-end and close-cannon exponents. 

Learning the masse and picque is mainly a matter of 
allowing time enough to take things in detail. The 
reason why so few amateurs handle these strokes at all 
well is simply because they “ put the balls up,” fire away 
in an arm and finger-aching endeavour to “ do it” in 
what they imagine to be professional style, and stop 
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when tired out and “fed up” with experimenting which 
brings them nowhere near even a semblance of success. 
Here, to be quite frank, there is nothing like a professional 
coach to take you in hand and show you “ how to do it.” 
But while this is the ideal, there is no reason why any 
amateut should not learn these shots from my book. 
He must make up his mind that he cannot do so in a 
few minutes, that he cannot do everything at once, and 
be prepared to think for himself. If he will help me to 
this extent, I can give him a useful lesson in the masse 
and picque, but not otherwise. 

First of all, as in everything else in billiard playing, 
he must make sure of a firm foundation for his shot. 
My photo (No. 14) is instructive here. My feet are not 
shown, but the body pose is proof that they are firmly 
planted, and you will notice that my left thigh is pressed 
against the table to give added solidity to my stance. 
This is very important, as the least unsteadiness when 
shaping at these shots is sure to-result in disaster. While 
learning, it is helpful to just stand without a cue in your 
hand, shape at the shot to get the right sight of the 
balls, and make sure your feet and legs are then so placed 
that you feel as firm as the proverbial rock. This simple 
test will show you how very difficult it is to avoid body 
sway, to get the balls focussed without movement of 
head or body, and teach you the importance of what 
might otherwise appeal as a rather needless preliminary. 
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Next, before you take your cue in hand, you want 
to get a very clear idea in your mind of exactly what you 
ate trying todo. This amounts to a billiard revolution, 
a complete overthrow of the monarch of plain-ball 
striking, with his sceptre of a level-swung cue, who has 
governed your game so far. You are almost learning 
a new game, never forget that, as it will give you an 
appreciation of the true nature of your task which will 
encourage you to persevere. The ball-movement you 
now seek to create is the curl in direction you have 
hitherto been at such pains to eliminate as far as possible 
from your open billiards. That is true only of the 
masse, the picque is different. 

This stroke, easier by far than the masse, is used 
to produce a screw-back effect when the balls are too 
close for the usual cue delivery. You see the principle 
of the stroke when you give a ball a smart downward 
cuff with the side of your open hand, thus causing it to 
spin forward and run back again. Exactly the same 
effect is produced by the picque. An expert can send 
his ball forward some inches, perhaps as many as six 
occasionally, and make it run back without touching an 
object-ball. No such command of the picque is needed 
to bring it into your game as a reliable shot. The same 
stance and bridge apply to both the masse and picque, 
except that you do not hold your cue as high for 
the picque. The big difference is that the picque is 
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essentially a plain-ball shot. You strike your ball high 
and centrally to impart backward spin only, most useful 
for a straight-back effect but also of distinct utility in 
bringing your ball back at any required angle, which you 
do by dividing the object-ball. When I say “ strike 
your ball high and centrally,” I do not mean that you 
should drop your cue down bang on the vety top of 
your ball. This, in either picque or masse, can only 
“pinch ” your ball dead between-your cue-tip and the 
cloth. What you have to do, in the picque, is to hold 
your cue at a rather more convenient angle than is 
demanded by the masse, and deliver it obliquely down- 
wards at a point slightly below the very top of your ball, 
but not to the right or left of a line through its centre. 
This cue delivery must be pliant. It has to impart 
sufficient forward momentum to reach the object-ball, 
which is but a fraction of an inch as a rule, and at the 
same time create that lively back-spin which returns your 
ball to its scoring objective. 

The best way to do this is to practice with no object- 
ball on the table. If you do this, remembering that you 
ate trying to make your ball spin towards you, it will 
not be long before you play a shot or two which you can 
see sends your ball a mere shade ahead before the back- 
ward movement begins. Then, “you have it,” and 
can put a ball up to play at with advantage. At first, 
naturally, your percentage of failures will be alarming, 
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but perseverance will soon bring you all the command 
of the picque you want to cope with very awkward 
leaves which are otherwise impossible. Then, as you 
become familiar with the shot, you will notice the 
peculiar power it possesses of scoring without moving 
the object-ball any appreciable distance. This is often 
of value for positional purposes, and is a property 
of the picque capable of beautiful refinement. 
Turning to the masse this, in sharp contrast to the 
picque, is always played with side. The use of the side 
is exclusively directional on the course of your ball, it 
is never considered as an accessory at the arrival point 
of your ball. For instance, Photo 15 shows me playing 
a little masse loser into a corner pocket. This means 
that I am striking my ball downward and to the right 
with the intention of making it curl round the white, 
hit the side of that ball farthest from my cue, and run 
on to the pocket. But I am not depending on this side 
to spin my ball into the pocket after the manner of a 
“jenny.” All three of the photos (Nos. 14, 15 
and 16) have been specially taken to show how I 
hold my cue and arrange my bridge hand for the 
masse shot. The bottom of the splice of the cue is 
high enough. If you hold your cue hand higher, you 
ate diminishing the small and precious space at yout 
disposal in which to move your cue to gain impetus for 
the shot. If you hold it lower, the amount of cue above 
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your hand will tend to produce a wobble. As for the 
manner in which I hold my cue, I can only say that I 
find it a natural and easy hold for the masse which never 
fails me, but admit there is considerable divergence of 
expert opinion on the point, some very fine masse players 
holding their cue in a much more complicated style 
designed to “lock” it. As I do not find this necessary 
in my own play, and as the method I use is easy to 
acquire, I see no reason for departing from the lines 
shown in my photos. ‘The same is true as regards the 
bridge hand. My “bridge” for the masse is of the 
otthodox type, but I have seen the masse played very 
well indeed by different men whose “ bridges ” vary so 
much that I am not laying down any hard and fast rule 
except that firmness is indispensable. 

The line of aim in masse shots is very important. 
Instead of aiming at the object-ball, you have to aim 
to miss it as an immediate target by making your ball 
curl to hit it on the other side, so to speak. To do this 
is not easy; it is very hard work at first, to be frank, 
and I advise you to tackle it with no object-ball on 
the table to begin with. Chalk your cue carefully, and 
experiment to make the cue-ball curl as a masse should. 
The curl will always be in the direction of the side im- 
parted, and the higher you hold your cue, the more steep 
will the curve be. Very likely, it will cost you hours of 
ptactice with one ball before you produce an appreciable 
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masse effect. But when once you begin to get the ball 
to curl you will soon make progress. Then is the time 
to put up cannon and pocket masses and try to score 
them, but at first, both for the masse and picque, con- 
centrate on getting the spin on the cue-ball. When you 
can do this, the application of the spin is relatively easy. 

Now, having finished my book, I hope it will be 
the means of improving your billiards, of helping you to 
victory in many a sporting game. If not, should you lose, 
it is up to you to be a good loser. No book can teach 
you anything about that, and I hope you need no hint 
concerning it. A good loser is not only a real sports- 
man, but an improving player, as he always learns 
something from defeat. The bad loser makes himself 
miserable, is no great joy to other people, and one 
defeat only puts him in a likely frame of mind for 
his next. 
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